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FOREWORD 


The  people  of  this  rural-suburban  church  at  Pfafftown,  North 
Carolina,  about  whom  this  centennial  monograph  is  written, 
have  a  significant  history.  Under  due  auspices  it  deserves  to 
be  truly  known.  If  to  be  a  star  is  "to  play  the  lead  in  a  per- 
formance/' as  a  common  definition  has  it,  then  this  church  is 
liberally  entitled  to  the  name.  Naturally  like  all  stars  it  may 
have  been  obscured  for  a  time,  or  times,  but  in  the  beginnings 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  its  area,  and  now  in  these  piping 
latter  days,  it  was,  and  is,  a  shining  light  for  the  religious 
movement  which  it  represents.  This  has  been  a  guiding  concept 
in  my  writing  which  some  two  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  under- 
take for  the  occasion. 

I  met  with  the  local  Membership  Development  Committee  at 
the  Pfafftown  Christian  Church  on  September  13,  1964,  that 
we  might  mutually  plan  certain  directives  in  executing  the 
work.  This  Committee  consisted  of  eight  persons,  namely: 
James  Cline,  chairman;  Raeford  Nifong,  vice  chairman;  Sadie 
Wilson,  secretary;  H.  0.  Cline,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Flynt,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
Martha  Myers,  Berger  Saylor,  and  Mrs.  Sallie  Winfrey.  It 
was  an  open  meeting  in  which  several  other  representatives 
came  by  general  invitation,  and  also  gave  helpful  counsel. 
To  the  pastor  at  that  time,  Fred  E.  Warren,  must  be  given  special 
credit  for  his  pivotal  promotion  of  the  project  sincerely  and 
consistently  given  during  his  tenure  there. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  appreciation  of  Sadie  Wilson  for 
her  long-continued  zeal  and  marked  success  as  the  local  church 
archivist.  Indeed  our  book  must  have  fallen  far  short  in  gen- 
ealogical and  kindred  details  without  her  resourceful  help. 
Granddaughter  of  the  founding  evangelist  Virgil  Angelo  Wilson, 
she  is  a  life-long  resident  Disciple  in  the  community.  A  retired 
schoolteacher  with  a  refined  flair  for  local  historical  lore,  her 
assistance  is  beyond  our  words  of  esteem.  Acknowledgment  is 
also  here  given  to  Joe  Yarbrough,  Pfafftown  layman,  for  his 
special  aid. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  nine  volumes  of  Records  of  the  Mo- 
ravians in  North  Carolina  (Adelaide  Fries)  for  certain  basic 
information  concerning  Wachovia.  These  translated  volumes 
are  surely  among  the  best  of  their  kind  in  America.  The  Carolina 
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Discipliana  Library  at  Atlantic  Christian  College  supplied  much 
that  was  helpful.  The  use  of  personal  letters  archivally  sur- 
viving, has  been  enlightening.  Other  sources  have  been  indicated 
in  the  text. 

This  centennial  offering  presents  a  likeness  of  Mrs.  Harry 
Jennings  Shonts,  (Hazel  Campbell).  She  was  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  useful  women  of  her  adopted  State.  Here  since 
she  was  eleven  years  of  age  she  had  made  her  home.  By  all 
of  the  sacred  reaches  of  sentiment  she  was  a  "guiding  star", 
as  a  leader  of  the  Disciple  women  of  the  State  called  her.  The 
legion  who  knew  and  loved  her  will  be  forever  grateful  for  her 
pure  and  fervent  adherence  to  the  Christian  life. 

Due  to  several  happily  cooperative  factors  my  writing  this 
story  has  been  a  delightful  toil.  Let  us  hope  that  our  readers 
may  better  understand  and  appreciate  our  Christian  heritage. 

Charles  Crossfield  Ware 


Wilson,  N.  C.  February  1.  1965, 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

Falsely  accused  of  heresy  John  Hus  was  burned  at  the  stake 
by  the  Council  of  Constance  on  July  6,  1415.  His  martyrdom 
sparked  the  Evangelical  Protestant  movement  in  Germany  which 
survived  centuries  of  near-fatal  persecution.  Its  Eighteenth 
Century  rehabilitation  was  effected  by  its  age-old  inherent  prin- 
ciples under  wise  leadership.  This  found  issue  in  a  dominant, 
pioneering,  foreign  missionary  drive  essential  in  the  Christian 
tradition.  The  German  name  for  the  body  was  Unitas  Fratrum, 
(Unity  of  Brethren).  Martin  in  his  history  of  North  Carolina, 
1829,  gave  it  this  English  name:  "The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  commonly  called  Moravians." 

Their  first  American  mission  was  in  1735,  at  Savannah, 
Georgia.  This  was  removed  in  1741,  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
Bethlehem,  53  miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  became  the  seat 
of  authority  for  their  Northern  Province  in  the  new  world.  In 
1753  their  Southern  Province  was  projected  in  North  Carolina, 
making  Salem,  (founded  1766),  their  "central  town".  Leaders 
in  establishing  these  colonies,  were  respectively :  Nicholas  Lewis 
Zinzendorf,  (May  26,  1700— May  9,  1760),  and  Augustus  Gott- 
lieb Spangenberg,  (July  15,  1704— Sept.  18,  1792)  ;  the  first 
named  was  of  Saxon  descent,  and  the  resourceful  founder  of 
modern  Moravianism  in  1722. 

Bishop  Spangenberg  led  their  way  to  North  Carolina.  He 
spent  almost  thirty  years  in  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
prime  "driving  force"  to  establish  colonies  of  his  people  in 
America.  Granville  in  Carolina  was  alone  among  its  eight 
Proprietors  to  retain  to  the  last  his  regal  grant  of  territory. 
In  design  it  was  a  strip  of  Tarheelia  just  below  the  Virginia 
line,  70  miles  wide,  north  to  south,  and  3000  miles  east  to  west, 
an  intriguing  terrain  for  colonial  compacts.  However  any  con- 
tractual disposal  of  this  lordly  estate  beyond  Carolina  must 
have  been  a  fantasy  of  the  times.  To-day  its  extended  claim, 
if  valid,  would  slice  through  ten  western  states  and  end  in  Disney- 
land, He  offered  to  Spangenberg  for  nominal  pay  and  other  obli- 
gations ostensibly  easy  to  bear,  his  choice  of  an  ample  migratory 
area  in  the  vast  untenanted  spaces  of  his  domain.  Forthwith 
accepting  the  offer  the  Bishop  in  1752  led  an  adventurous  party 
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in  an  exploratory  survey  preparatory  to  the  settlement.  His 
graphic  diary  relating  to  this  tour  was  written  in  German, 
translated  in  English,  and  is  indeed  an  interesting  document. 
As  briefed,  some  passages  of  it  follow. 

Granville  County,  Sept.  26,  1752   We  have 

passed  through  several  counties  in  N.  C.  We  some- 
times travel  two  and  three  hours  without  finding  anything 
but  pine  barrens  or  stretches  of  white  sand  covered  with 

Pine  —  four  of  our  company  are  suffering  with 

remittent  fever    —  we  probably  contracted  the 

fever  in  Edenton  as  it  is  a  regular  fever  nest  and  lies  very 
low.  . 

Nov.  24,  1752   The  wolves  give  us 

such  music  of  6  different  cornets  the  like  of  which  I  have 
never  heard  in  my  life  . 

Dec.  3,  1752.  From  a  camp  on  a  river  in  an  old  Indian 

field  —  arrived  after  a  very  toilsome  journey  over 

fearful  mountains  and  dangerous  cliffs  —  we  jour- 
neyed on,  got  into  laurel  bushes  and  beaver  dams  

we  virtually  lost  ourselves  in  the  mountains  whichever  way 

we  turned  we  were  literally  walled  in  on  all 

sides.  — ■  ■  . 

Dec.  20,  1752.  From  the  camp  on  the  Yadkin  —  near  the 
Mulberry  Fields  —  at  Mr.  Owens'  house.  Here  by  the  Grace 

of  God  we  have  all  arrived  safely  The  nearest 

house  except  Mr.  Owens'  is  60  miles  distant.  . 

Jan.  8,  1753.   From  the  Camp  on  the  Three  Forks  of 

Muddy  Creek  we  still  camp  out  in  the  woods  — 

sound,  well,  and  contented  in  the  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  we  came  here  and 
found  a  body  of  land  which  perhaps  better  than  any  other 

answers  the  desired  purpose.  I  regard  it  as  a 

corner  which  the  Lord  has  reserved  for  the  brethren 

 about  10  miles  from  the  Yadkin  on  the  upper 

Pennsylvania  road  —  some  20  miles  from  the  Va.  line. 

 The  situation  of  the  land  is  quite  peculiar.  It 

has  countless  springs  and  many  creeks  —  so  that  many 
mills  can  be  built  as  may  be  desirable.  Those  streams  make 
many  and  fine  meadow  lands  . 

A  portion  has  but  little  timber  for  the  hunters  have  so 
often  ruined  it  with  fire;  but  it  is  still  not  to  be  despised 

 if  a  man  would  say  it  was  half  good  —  one  fourth 

bad  —  one  fourth  "middling,"  it  would  be  correct.  

the  springs  are  said  not  to  fail  in  summer  — 

- —  —  hunting  and  fishing  privileges  are  exclusively  ours 
 wolves  and  bears  must  be  exterpated  — 
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The  game  in  this  region  may  also  be  very  useful  to  the 

brethren  in  the  first  years  of  the  colony.  

Everyone  who  knows  the  land  says  it  is  the  only  piece 
where  so  much  good  land  may  be  found  to-gether  and  among 
all  the  still  vacant  lands  it  is  the  best  and  we  rather  believe 
that  way  also. 

The  chosen  site  for  permanence  was  98,985  acres,  or  155 
square  miles.  New  counties  evolving  in  the  State  determined 
its  final  location  in  central  Forsyth  where  the  original  tract 
takes  up  40%  of  that  County's  area.  Spangenberg  the  intrepid 
explorer  named  it  Wachovia,  thus  memorializing  Count  Zin- 
zendorf  whose  estate  Wachau,  in  the  old  world  was  long  a 
refuge  for  Moravians.  In  English  it  means  a  stream-favored 
meadow.  The  price  for  this  new  land  in  Carolina  was  approxi- 
mately $32,000,  which  at  Lord  Granville's  final  accounting 
was  about  32  cents  per  acre.  Winston  arose  nearly  a  century 
later  when  it  had  but  "three  streets  and  a  handful  of  houses" 
to  become  the  seat  of  the  new  Forsyth.  Moravians  sold  to 
Winston  its  public  site  for  $255.  It  was  in  a  day  of  land  trans- 
actions, when  for  such  values  the  dollar  had  high  potential. 
Winston  grew  apace.  Joining  with  contiguous  Salem  in  1913 
it  became  in  1920  the  largest  city  in  North  Carolina,  with  its 
population  of  71,800.  By  then  certain  of  its  manufactured 
products  made  headlines  and  computers'  tallies  throughout  the 
literate  world.  Serving  a  wide  area  old  Salem  College  has  long 
been  a  prestigeous  factor  in  the  education  of  women. 

Bethabara,  first  of  the  area's  Moravian  colonies  began  with 
twelve  "single  brethren",  on  November  17,  1753.  These  were: 
a  minister  and  his  lay  assistant,  a  surgeon,  a  shoemaker,  a  tailor, 
a  baker,  a  miller,  two  carpenters,  and  three  farmers.  This  posed 
a  calculated  diversity  toward  effective  maintenance  of  an  iso- 
lated society.  An  instance  of  their  economy:  if  a  stranger  ap- 
plied for  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  had  no  money,  he  could  thereabouts 
"fell  a  hundred  trees"  in  lieu  thereof.  This  paid  for  the  shoes, 
and  made  some  "axidental"  dent  in  the  surrounding  forest. 
During  early  wars  the  stockaded  men  there  made  friends  of 
the  neighboring  Cherokees  and  Catawbas;  thus  an  Indian  name 
for  the  place  was :  "The  Dutch  Fort  where  there  are  good  people 
and  much  bread." 

Bethania,  their  second  settlement,  is  of  special  interest  to 
our  story,  since  it  is  only  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Pfafftown, 
which  began  27  years  later.  Bethania  was  long  a  kind  of  civic 
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and  religious  center  for  the  country  around.  There  at  its  be- 
ginning, July  11,  1759,  "Bishop  Spangenberg  gave  his  benedic- 
tion to  the  whole  company",  and  the  local  minister  prayed  that 
"all  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  place  might  be  blessed."  The 
village  is  historic.  Cornwallis  paid  it  a  visit.  It  was  the  western 
terminus  of  the  longest  of  the  ante-bellum  plank  roads,  (129 
miles),  constructed  in  North  Carolina,  and  known  as  The  Fay- 
etteville  and  Western. 

Without  a  summation  of  Moravian  beliefs  and  practices,  may 
it  suffice  here  to  state  briefly  some  of  their  leading  tenets. 
These  reportedly  are:  (1)  The  Bible  only  is  authority  for  doc- 
trine; (2)  Ideally  the  church  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  serve 
as  a  model;  (3)  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  received  in  faith  con- 
sistently with  its  scriptural  context.  And  as  an  essential  af- 
firmation of  the  whole,  Christian  living  must  exemplify  Christian 
belief.  These  fundamentals  may  be  recognized  generally  as 
of  basic  importance  to  ecumenical  Christianity.  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf  on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  conceived  ahead  of  his  time 
that  the  true  church  is  a  "congregation  of  God  in  the  Spirit", 
with  "a  noble  dream  of  Christion  Union." 

Henry  Cleophas  Bowen,  (July  26,  1858  -  June  19,  1915), 
located  in  the  Winston-Salem  pastorate  of  Disciples  of  Christ 
in  1891.  His  ministry  there  was  constructive  and  truly  ecu- 
menical. The  Disciples  grew.  The  "cornerstone  laying  of  the 
new  Christian  Church  on  West  Fourth  Street",  on  May  30, 
1897,  was  given  full  coverage  by  the  local  Daily  Sentinel.  It 
said  that  various  ministers  of  the  city  attended  the  event  and 
spoke.  The  address  by  Bishop  Rondthaler  of  the  Moravians  was 
specially  felicitous  as  he  concluded :  "May  this  occasion  be  truly 
blessed,  not  only  for  this  day  but  forever  and  forever." 

After  enlightening  experience  and  careful  study  of  religious 
life  in  his  location,  Pastor  Bowen  wrote  in  1892,  briefed  as 
follows : 

Anyone  who  lives  in  Winston-Salem  and  takes  any  interest 
in  religion  will  learn  something  of  the  Moravians.  Besides 
the  home  church  near  Salem  Academy,  they  have  five  chapels 
under  the  pastor,  Bishop  Rondthaler,  and  his  assistants. 
He  reports  1222  members  under  his  immediate  charge.  This 
is  no  small  force  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  city. 

The  Moravian  village  of  Herrnhut  originated  on  Count 
Zinzendorf's  estate  in  Saxony.  His  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  this  religious  awakening  whose  fundamental  idea  is: 
'"That  it  is  possible  to  establish  on  earth  a  true,  living,  visi- 
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ble,  palpable  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  old  church  clung 
to  this  idea  as  a  precious  jewell,  and  as  a  sacred  deposit 
entrusted  to  its  special  care."  (Quotation  is  from  F.  F. 
Hagen).  It  was  an  effort  to  restore  the  original  church  of 
Christ  in  theory  and  practice. 

While  we  regret  the  human  name  and  traditions  which 
separate  these  Moravians  from  other  Christians  and  hinder 
their  greater  progress,  let  us  admire  and  imitate  their 
many  noble,  excellent  qualities.  Pioneers  in  foreign  mis- 
sions their  per  capita  giving  for  that  purpose  excells  all 
other  religious  groups.  They  are  an  industrious,  sober,  pros- 
perous people.  They  educate  their  children  in  morals  as 
well  as  literature.  They  are  united  in  heart  and  life.  Bury- 
ing alike,  a  plain  slab  is  placed  upon  each  grave. 

Who  can  say  aught  against  these  and  other  noble  traits. 
Far  better  that  we  go  and  do  likewise.  For  myself  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  learned  more  of  the  Moravians,  and  if  in 
anything  we  come  short,  I  trust  we  will  teach  each  other  the 
way  of  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER  II 


HAMLET  IN  THE  HILLS 

Forsyth  has  a  storied  village  northwest  of  the  Twin-Cities, 
on  Highway  65,  and  only  four  miles  from  the  Wake  Forest 
College  Campus.  On  the  western  edge  of  the  historic  Wachovia, 
it  nestles  in  the  gentle  hills  fringing  the  Yadkin  Valley.  Known 
first  as  "Pfaff's  Settlement  in  the  Bethania  neighborhood,"  it 
was  founded  more  than  175  years  ago  by  the  Peter  Pfaff 
family.  This  is  Pfafftown  of  today. 

Peter  Pfaff,  Sr.,  son  of  Joseph  Daniel  Pfaff  and  Anna  Barbara 
Hartung  Pfaff,  was  a  native  Palatine,  born  at  Kaiserlauten. 
Educated  in  his  native  schools  he  came  to  America  in  1749  lo- 
cating at  York,  Pennsylvania.  There  by  his  own  account  he 
"worked  as  a  blacksmith."  The  next  year  he  married  Anna 
Walberger  Kerber,  and  they  moved  to  his  farm  fifteen  miles  from 
York.  They  united  with  Moravians,  and,  as  he  relates  it:  "On 
November  4,  1759,  my  wife  and  I  were  enabled  to  partake  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  congregation  which  was  a  blessing 
to  our  hearts." 

Coming  to  Friedberg  at  the  extreme  south  of  Wachovia  on 
June  11,  1771,  he  served  that  congregation  thirteen  years  as 
Vestryman,  steward,  and  roadmaster.  Between  this  layman  and 
his  people  there  was  a  strong  bond  of  affection.  He  said:  "All 
which  from  time  to  time  I  laid  before  them,  that  they  were 
willing  to  do."  His  wife  died  after  twenty-four  years  of  their 
union  leaving  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Descendants  of 
these  as  of  to-day  are  legion.  He  remained  at  his  Friedberg 
farm  until  1786,  when  with  his  son  Isaac  they  removed  from 
Friedberg  to  the  Pfafftown  location.  Thus  began  the  community 
which  perpetuates  his  name. 

It  appears  that  his  thirty  years  as  a  widower  was  not  alto- 
gether smooth.  His  age  was  forty  seven  at  his  wife's  passing. 
By  Eighteenth  Century  Moravian  custom  his  proposed  remar- 
riage was  subject  to  administrative  counsel  of  his  church.  Upon 
his  visits  to  Salisbury,  N.  C,  a  frequented  trade  center,  he 
found  a  compulsive  attraction.  A  minute  of  the  Salem  board 
dated  April  10,  1778,  records: 

Peter  Pfaff,  of  Friedberg,  wishes  to  marry  the  widow 

L.  of  Salisbury,  who  is  an  outsider  and  not  at 

all  religious,  and  would  probably  not  be  a  good  influence 
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for  him  or  his  children.  Br.  Beck  shall  be  informed  that 
while  Pfaff  can  not  be  forbidden  to  marry  he  shall  be  told 
that  if  he  does  not  give  up  this  idea  he  had  better  stay  away 
from  Communion  for  the  sake  of  his  conscience  until  cir- 
cumstances warrant  his  re-admittance. 

The  Moravians  were  pacifists.  They  abjured  war.  Where- 
fore Peter  Pfaff s  "great  distress,"  in  1776,  and  '77  for  his 
son  Isaac  who  was  of  military  age.  On  March  13,  1777,  he  ap- 
peared before  a  court  martial  at  Richmond,  Va.,  where  with 
due  credentials  he  obtained  Isaac's  release,  after  providing  satis- 
factorily for  a  substitute.  This  was  in  line  with  the  British 
Parliament's  concession  to  "conscientious  objectors"  in  1749. 
Residents  throughout  Wachovia  were  however  most  helpful  to 
patriot  armies  of  the  Revolution  with  material  supplies  freely 
offered  during  the  prolonged  conflict. 

The  mushrooming  of  industrial  wealth  at  the  near-by  city 
has  tended  to  make  life  easy  in  rural  Pfafftown,  and  to  qualify 
it  as  a  quiet,  peaceful  suburb.  Wages  among  them  in  war  time 
were  regulated  by  central  administration.  By  a  resolution, 
April  1,  1778,  it  was  said  to  be  four  shillings  (56  cents),  per 
day,  with  the  comment  that  this  was  "a  larger  wage  than  others 
receive.  The  object  of  our  living  together  in  a  congregation  is 
not  that  we  may  become  rich  or  live  at  ease,  for  we  are  called 
to  a  simple  life." 

Six  homes  there  in  1824  were  those  of  the  Conrad's,  Holder's, 
Pfaff's,  and  Schultz's.  There  were  those  who  evidently  loved  the 
place.  Witness  the  following  incident:  for  some  reason  their 
schoolteacher  "young  A.  D.  C.  Wolff  husband  of  Lydia  Transou" 
decided  to  wander  professionally  to  Tennessee.  About  this  the 
Bethania  diarist  reported:  "She  will  go  with  him  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  will  move  [back]  to  this  neighborhood  within 
a  year"  —  a  policy  of  restraint  against  overmuch  homesickness. 

Their  Records  show  concern  for  the  moral  life.  Salem's  ad- 
ministrative order,  July  10,  1781:  "when  there  are  soldiers  in 
the  Tavern  the  Single  Sisters  shall  be  careful  not  to  go  pleasure- 
walking  to  the  bridge  nor  sit  down  there." 

Two  men  were  digging  a  well  at  Pfafftown,  November  1835. 
A  heavy  board  fell  forty  feet  into  their  midst.  The  report: 
"One  of  them  was  not  hurt  at  all ;  the  other  had  his  leg  broken 
and  suffered  severe  pains.  Since  the  latter  is  not  entirely  free 
from  the  burden  of  drunkeness  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  accident 
will  make  a  helpful  impression  on  him." 

After  1855  preaching  at  Pfafftown  was  in  English,  prior  to 
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that  it  had  been  in  German.  The  old-time  spelling  of  certain 
surnames  yielded  to  changes,  as  Schor  to  Shore,  Sponhauer  to 
Spainhour,  Transeu  to  Transou,  and  Christmann  to  Christ- 
man.  However  much  of  the  early  Wachovian  orthography  was 
retained,  as  Pfohl,  Pfaff,  Conrad,  Hauser,  and  Blum. 

Until  October,  1821,  the  old  British  pound-shilling-pence  mone- 
tary system  prevailed  in  this  community.  It  was  then  replaced 
by  the  slowly  determined  American  cash  equation  in  dollars 
and  cents  with  the  divisional  decimal  point.  The  English  count 
of  money  had  been  in  vogue  so  long  that  local  accountants  at  first 
knew  not  where  to  put  the  dollar  mark. 

During  Pfafftown's  first  century,  Bethania  was  its  postoffice, 
listed  in  1798,  taking  its  orders  from  the  head  office  at  Phila- 
delphia 538  miles  away.  In  1835,  at  Bethania,  Christian  Lash 
was  postmaster;  his  annual  "Compensation,"  $26.94.  Four  years 
later  he  was  still  on  the  job  with  a  yearly  increase  in  his  pay 
of  72  cents.  Communication  by  U.  S.  Mail  thus  only  grew  slight- 
ly in  those  days.  Pfafftown  was  rewarded  with  its  owTn  post- 
office  on  September  14,  1888,  and  Ellen  S.  Transou,  its  first  post- 
master served  for  the  succeeding  23  years.  When  established 
it: was  one: of. 22  such  offices  in  Forsyth ;  the  rural  routes  have 
now  reduced  these  to  10,  including  Pfafftown  which  holds  to 
its  technical  second  class.  The  "mail  hack"  served  in  1896..  It 
then  delivered  daily  except  Sunday  on  N.  C.  Route,  18306,  going 
31  miles  from  Winston  to  Richmond  Hill  and  servicing  inter- 
mediate offices  in  succession  at  Pfafftown,  Vienna,  Blakley, 
Mana,  Shore,  East  Bend,  and  Poindexter.  This  carrier's  annual 
contract  paid  him  $591.44  which  he  surely  must  have,  supple- 
mented by  passengers' fares.  . 

Religion  has  ever  been  a  vital  interest  at  this  rural  center. 
As  a  mission  from  Bethania  the  Cedar  Grove  Sunday  School 
was  organized  at  Pfafftown  on  September  13,  1828.  This  was 
followed  at  Easter,  1834,  by  the  setting  up  of  its  library.  When 
the  North  Carolina  Bible  Society  was  inaugurated  in  the  Capitol 
at  Raleigh  on:  November  29,  1813,  Charles  Frederick  Bagge,  a 
Wachovian  pastor  attended  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  new 
movement's  sixteen  "managers."  He  was  optimistic  in  report- 
ing it.~ 

When  Joseph  Thomas,  the  "White  Pilgrim"  preached  at 
Bethania  it  had  an  incidental  significance  which  only  time 
would  reveal.  The  pastoral  record,  as  briefed: 

September  9,  1815.  a  travelling  preacher,  Jo- 
seph Thomas,  preached  in  our  Tavern,  having  given  advance 
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notice  of  it  several  days  ago.  It  was  an  evangelical  sermon 
and  edified  all  who  heard  it. 

Sept.  13,  1815.  He   [Thomas]   arrived  last 

evening,  and  preached  this  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  in  our 

church,  he  appointed  another  sermon  service  for 

eight  o'clock.  So  many  came  that  the  church  was  entirely 
filled.  Those  of  our  members  who  heard  him  three  times 
declared  unanimously  that  the  first  of  his  sermons  was  the 
most  evangelical  and  edifying.  The  man  probably  means 
well  but  our  members  wished  that  the  Lord  would  free  him 
from  self-righteousness  and  self-approval  and  lead  him 
to  see  himself  as  an  humble,  poor  sinner. 

Joseph  Thomas,  a  contemporary  of  Barton  Warren  Stone 
and  Alexander  Campbell,  was  a  native  of  Orange  County,  North 
Carolina.  Marked  by  great  zeal  he  was  an  itinerant  preacher 
of  the  Christian  Baptist  wing  of  the  Christian  Connection.  An 
outstanding  leader  of  these  Christian  Baptists  in  North  Carolina 
was  William  Guirey  who  converted  Thomas  at  Hawfields  in 
October  1806.  Thomas  was  an  eccentric  but  tenacious  advocate 
of  some  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  Stone  and  Campbell.  In 
his  Virginia  travels  Thomas  converted  Landon  Duncan,  who 
in  turn  influenced  Chester  Bullard  of  Snowville,  Virginia,  to 
join  eventually  the  Disciple  movement:  Bullard's  preaching  at 
Yadkinville  impressed  Virgil  Angelo  Wilson  whom  he  baptized 
later  at  Snowville  some  70  miles  north.  Then  in  course  Bullard 
came  to  the  aid  of  Wilson  to  sustain  the  infant  Christian  Church 
at  Pfafftown  in  the  1860s. 

A  count  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  Peter  Pfaff,  Sr.,  currently 
on  the  living  membership  roll  of  the  Pfafftown  Christian  Church 
is  revealing.  Involved  genealogically  in  this  are  three  of  Pfaff's 
children,  namely:  (1)  His  son  Isaac  who  married  Margaretha 
Volk,  July  31,  1781;  (2)  his  daughter  Anna  Maria  who  married 
Abraham  Transou,  December  15,  1782;  and  (3)  his  son  Peter 
Pfaff,  Jr.  who  married  Anna  Magdalene  Conrad,  March  23,  1802. 

Descendants  from  the  first  couple  named  above,  (Isaac  and 
Margaretha),  numbering  42,  are: 


1.  Mrs.  Maude  Spaugh  Bowen 

2.  Mrs.  Libby  Ann  Bowen  Buser 

3.  Arthur  G.  Cline 

4.  Edna  L.  Cline 

5.  H.  0.  Cline,  Jr. 

6.  James  Cline 

7.  Lawrence  Cline 

8.  Pat  Cline 


9.  Sherry  Kay  Cline 

10.  Mrs.  Frances  Goslen  Conrad 

11.  Mrs.  Julia  Maude  Bowen  Crews 

12.  Mrs.  Virginia  Bowen  Darnell 

13.  Mrs.  Betty  Cline  Dickens 

14.  Carl  Goslen 

15.  Charles  H.  Goslen 

16.  Guy  Goslen 
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17.  William  B.  Goslen 

18.  Mrs.  Karen  Cline  Griffin 

19.  George  L.  Millsaps,  Jr. 

20.  J.  William  Millsaps 

21.  Mrs.  Stella  Saylor  Millsaps 

22.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Goslen  Nifong 

23.  Mrs.  Frances  Cline  Nifong 

24.  Mrs.  Mary  Spaugh  Reid 

25.  Mrs.  Treva  Spaugh  Reid, 
(Deceased) 

26.  Berger  Saylor 

27.  Mrs.  Ann  Goslen  Saylor 

28.  Mrs.  Margaret  Conrad  Scott 

29.  Nellie  Frances  Scott 


30.  Mrs.  Doris  Spaugh 

31.  Harold  Lee  Spaugh 

32.  Kenneth  Spaugh,  Jr. 

33.  Kenneth  Spaugh,  Sr. 

34.  Leon  Spaugh 

35.  Linda  Spaugh 

36.  Mrs.  Margaret  Spaugh 

37.  Tony  Spaugh 

38.  Virgil  A.  Spaugh 

39.  Mrs.  Neil  Conrad  Upchurch 

40.  Mrs.  Sallie  Conrad  Winfrey 

41.  Howard  Wooten,  Jr. 

42.  Mrs.  Jean  Reid  Wooten 


Descendants  from  the  second  couple,  (Abraham  and  Anna 
Maria),  numbering  32,  are: 


1. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Scott  Campbell 

17. 

Mary  Sue  Hall 

2. 

Ephraim  Davis 

18. 

Mrs.  Sue  Dell  Davis  Hall 

3. 

J.  Worth  Davis 

19. 

Victoria  Davis  Hall 

4. 

S.  D.  Davis 

20. 

John  Harrington 

5. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Transou  Fleming 

21. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Davis  Horton 

6. 

George  W.  Flynt,  II 

22. 

J.  C.  Scott 

7. 

George  W.  Flynt,  III 

23. 

J.  C.  Scott,  Jr. 

8. 

Guy  Richard  Flynt 

24. 

Nellie  Frances  Scott 

9. 

John  Irvin  Flynt 

25. 

Robert  Scott 

10. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Scott  Flynt 

26. 

Mrs.  Nell  Scott  Stone 

11. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sallie  Flynt 

27. 

Errett  Transou 

12. 

Richard  Flynt 

28. 

Georgia  Transou 

13. 

Robert  Hoke  Flynt 

29. 

Helen  Transou 

14. 

Rufus  Guy  Flynt 

30. 

Leah  Transou 

15. 

Susan  Gray  Flynt 

31. 

Pattie  Transou 

16. 

W.  Thomas  Flynt 

32. 

Mrs.  Leah  Worth  Ward 

Descendants  from  the  third  couple,  (Peter  Jr.  and  Anna  Mag- 
dalene) numbering  23,  are: 


1. 

Darryl  Blankenship 

13. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Pfaff  Petree 

2. 

Mrs.  Jo  Pfaff  Blankenship 

14. 

J.  Kent  Pfaff 

3. 

Randall  Blankenship 

15. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Pfaff  Pfaff 

4. 

Mrs.  Dane  Pfaff  Bryant 

16. 

Mrs.  Maude  Pfaff 

5. 

Carl  Goslen 

17. 

Norman  Pfaff 

6. 

Charles  H.  Goslen 

18. 

Mrs.  Sudie  Pfaff  Pfaff 

7. 

Mabel  Pfaff  Goslen 

19. 

Gene  Pratt 

8. 

William  B.  Goslen 

20. 

James  Norwood  Pratt 

9. 

Mrs.  Julia  Stimpson  Green 

21. 

John  Albert  Pratt 

10. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Goslen  Nifong 

22. 

Rosalyn  Jean  Pratt 

11. 

Anna  Pfaff 

23. 

Susan  Marie  Pratt 

12. 

Edwin  Bahnson  Pfaff, 
(Deceased) 

CHAPTER  III 


A  STORY  OLD  AND  NEW 

The  history  of  contemporary  Christian  Churches,  (Disciples 
of  Christ),  has  been  well  told  in  varied  volume.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  the  largest  Protestant  communion  of  indigenous  origin 
in  America.  Thus  information  about  them  is  accessible  in  all 
amply  supplied  church  history  libraries  from  coast  to  coast. 
Their  phenomenal  rise  has  been  in  the  new  found  religious  free- 
dom of  our  American  democracy.  Here  it  has  had  its  greatest 
advance.  However  certain  of  their  principles,  previously  had 
found  occasional,  significant  articulation  in  the  old  world's 
Eighteenth  Century.  This,  I  submit,  merits  some  attention  in 
evaluating  their  American  movement  beginning  with  Barton 
Warren  Stone  at  Cane  Ridge,  Kentucky,  in  1804,  and  with 
Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell,  at  Brush  Run,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1809.  These  pioneers  and  their  colleagues  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  pridefully  put  their  emphasis  on  the  New  Testament's 
commands,  promises,  and  precedents.  Albeit,  whether  conscious 
of  it  or  not,  they  were  serving  also  to  crystallize  and  activate 
certain  ideals  of  Christian  scholars  of  the  prior  century  in  the 
overseas  land  of  their  ancestors.  Some  of  these  disconnected  but 
substantive  sources  corroborative  of  modern  Disciple  teaching 
have  been  ignored,  and  others  lightly  treated  by  conventional 
historians.  May  we  pick  up  these  dropped  stitches  here  and 
perhaps  add  a  new  facet  to  an  old  story. 

First  in  the  matter  of  the  Christian  name:  Why  do  the  most 
ecumenical  of  the  Disciple  group  yet  cling  to  it?  A  very  able 
exegete  of  a  century  before  them  somehow  foreshadows  it  in  a 
crusading  eloquence  which  Disciples  themselves  have  never 
excelled.  Herewith,  I  offer,  a  citation  hitherto  unused,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  the  published  Disciple  story. 

Benjamin  Grosvenor,  (Jan.  1,  1676  -Aug.  27,  1758),  was 
born  in  London,  and  was  minister  of  the  Crosby  Square  Pres- 
byterian Church  there.  In  this  he  was  ordained  July  11,  1704. 
This  church  had  the  best  record  in  financial  contributions  of 
all  the  London  Presbyterians.  He  had  been  trained  at  a  cele- 
brated academy  and  was  taught  Hebrew  by  a  Huguenot  expatri- 
ate. His  D.D.  was  conferred  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on 
May  29,  1730.  He  was  a  moderate  Calvinist.  To  his  credit  are 
27  publications,  one  of  which  is  his  pamphlet  of  55  pages,  en- 
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titled:  "An  Essay  on  the  Christian  Name:  Its  Origin,  Import, 
Obligation,  and  Preference  to  all  Party  Denominations."  Text 
of  the  Essay;  Acts  11:26.  It  was  printed  in  London,  1728; 
'Trice  Six-Pence,"  per  copy.  Today  one  copy  only  is  known  to  be 
extant  in  America.  Grosvenor  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields, 
London.  True  to  context  in  each  instance  are  the  following 
excerpted  briefs  from  his  "Essay". 

From  Jerusalem  came  the  Thing  called  Christianity. 

 There  the  thing  began,  there  the  foundation  was 

laid  It  was  an  honour  too  great  for  one  city  to 

have  both  Name  and  Thing  to  commence  from  it  

God  in  his  Providence  shared  the  honour  between  two  cities 

 the  place  where  the  Christian  Name  began,  the 

City  of  Antioch  It  was  a  very  great  and  power- 
ful city,  the  Metropolis  of  Syria,  as  Alexandria  was  head  of 

Asia,  and  Rome  of  Europe  This  gave  the  greater 

spread  to  the  Christian  Name  from  such  a  City  as  from 
a  centre  of  Communication. 

It  is  now  a  Desolate  heap  of  ruins,  or  at  most  an  incom- 
siderable  village,  famous  only  for  what  it  has  been,  and  for 

giving  this  name  to  our  Religion.  Oh  London! 

do  not  depend  upon  thy  numbers,  thy  situation,  populous- 

ness  and  commerce  If  the  Honour  of  deriving 

the  Christian  Name  to  the  Disciples,  did  not  preserve  An- 
tioch, what  may  the  provocation  of  abusing  that  Name  do 
to  London? 

The  persons  first  called  by  this  name  were  Disciples. 

They  who  learn  of  Christ  and  follow  him.  He 

that  is  a  true  Christian,  is  a  Disciple,  a  Believer,  A  saint, 

A  Brother  of  the  Church  he  that  is  all  this  is  a 

true  Christian.  To  take  their  name  from  the 

family  they  belong  to,  and  from  the  Founder  of  their  Race 
has  been  the  common  custom  among  all  men.  The  Israelites 
were  so  called  from  Israel  their  Father,  and  Hebrews  from 
Heber,  and  Jews  from  Judah.  But  now  it  is  from  Christ 
that  the  whole  family  of  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  Eph. 
3:15  and  in  wearing  his  Name,  they  own  their  Dependence 
upon  him,  their  Relation  to  him,  and  claim  Protection  from 
him  — 

The  church  is  related  to  Christ  as  the  Body  to 

the  Head  So  that  refusing  to  own  it,  or  thrusting 

it  out  for  some  other  name  is  a  sort  of  not  holding  the  head 

Christ  Jesus.  We  take  our  religion  from  the  great 

Master,  to  take  a  name  from  one  of  his  Scholars  is  an 
honour  too  great  for  any  of  them,  and  an  affront  to  the 

master  Jesus  Christ.  Next  to  baptizing  in  a 

man's  own  name  is  the  putting  a  man's  name  upon  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  

The  name  Christian  was  very  much  the  Hatred  and  scorn 
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of  the  Heathen  World,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Glory  of 

the  first  Christians  They  owned  this  name  when 

it  was  death  to  own  it.  They  would  not  part  with  it  to  save 
life,  much  less  would  they  have  exchanged  it  for  the  queer 
denominations  since  taken  from  men.  

A  pagan  Life  and  Spirit  and  a  Christian  Name  are  a 

shame  to  each  other.  The  real  Disciple  of  Christ 

has  the  only  right  to  the  Christian  Name  we 

may  as  well  deny  the  Christian  name  to  any  true  Disciple 
of  Christ,  as  the  Christian  Communion  

The  argument  is  this,  that  he  who  is  our  Lord,  our  Head, 
our  Master,  whose  doctrine  we  profess,  whose  Name  we 
were  baptized  into,  his  name  we  should  wear;  and  not  the 
names  of  our  Fellow-Christians,  no  not  of  the  Apostles 
themselves. 

Thus  preached  Benjamin  Grosvenor  more  than  seven  decades 
before  the  emergence  of  the  Kentucky  Christians  at  Stone's 
Cane  Ridge  in  1804.  We  know  that  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Bun- 
hill  Fields  in  London  to  Pfafftown  in  America.  Relevance  how- 
ever is  clearly  traceable.  The  media  of  periodic  print  may  follow 
the  gleam. 

Samuel  Davies,  (Nov.  3,  1724  -  Feb.  4,  1761),  was  a  brilliant 
American  Presbyterian  preacher.  He  was  founding  father  of 
the  first  Presbytery  in  Virginia,  and  also  of  Princeton  University, 
where  as  successor  to  Jonathan  Edwards  he  served  as  president. 
In  a  three-volume  issue  of  his  ''Sermons  on  Important  Subjects/' 
fourth  American  edition,  1828,  Vol.  1,  pages  209-220,  he  gives  his 
sermon  on  "The  Sacred  Import  of  the  Christian  Name."  In  a 
footnote  acknowledgment  he  commends:  "Dr.  Grosvenor's  ex- 
cellent essay  on  the  Christian  name;  from  whom  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  borrow  several  amiable  sentimants." 

Preaching  on  the  text,  Acts  11:26,  Davies  said: 

The  original  word  which  is  here  rendered  called  seems 
to  intimate  that  they  were  called  Christians  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, for  it  generally  signifies  an  oracular  nomination, 
or  a  declaration  from  God;  and  to  this  purpose  it  is  gen- 
erally translated.  Thus  it  follows  that  the  very  name  Christ- 
ian as  well  as  the  thing  was  of  a  divine  original ;  assumed 
not  by  a  private  agreement  of  the  disciples  among  themselves 
but  by  the  appointment  of  God. 

Further  in  this  memorable  sermon,  quoting  a  sentence  from 
Richard  Baxter,  (Nov.  12,  1615  -  Dec.  8,  1691),  Davies  states 
his  personal  commitment :  "I  am  a  Christian ;  a  mere  Christian ; 
of  no  other  religion ;  my  church  is  the  Christian  Church."  Davies 
proceeds : 
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The  Bible!  the  Bible!  is  my  religion  and  if  I  am  a  dis- 
senter, I  dissent  only  from  modes  and  forms  of  religion 
which  I  cannot  find  in  my  Bible;  and  which  therefore  I 
conclude  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  much  less  should 
they  be  made  terms  of  communion,  since  Christ  the  only  law- 
giver of  his  church,  has  not  made  them  such.  

#  A  Christian!  A  Christian!  let  that  be  your  highest  dis- 
tinction  God  forbid  that  my  ministry  should  be 

the  occasion  of  diverting  your  attention  to  anything  else 

 Unless  I  succeed  in  this,  I  labour  to  very  little 

purpose,  though  I  should  presbyterianize  the  whole  colony. 

Henry  Patillo,  (1726-1801),  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
must  have  learned  and  embraced  the  above  concept  with  its 
essential  connotation.  He  was  "like  his  teacher  and  model, 
Samuel  Davies."  Briefly  his  story:  Patillo  on  his  way  to  Penn- 
sylvania met  Davies  at  "Roanoke,"  Va.,  and  "went  with  him 
to  his  home"  near  Ashland,  Va.,  where  he  "pursued  a  course 
of  instruction  under  his  care."  Then  in  1788  Patillo's  book  of 
sermons  of  296  pages  appeared  in  which  his  first  one  is  en- 
titled: "The  Divisions  Among  Christians";  its  text,  I  Cor.  1:13. 
Apropos,  Patillo  said: 

The  Apostle  Paul  is  made  acquainted  with  these  irregu- 
larities and  parties  in  the  church  of  Corinth  by  his  friends 
in  that  city,  and  particularly  by  the  family  of  Cloe.  His  holy 
soul  takes  the  alarm,  lest  by  these  names  and  distinctions 
that  name  should  be  lost  at  Corinth,  which  was  first  given 
to  the  disciples  by  divine  appointment  at  Antioch,  that 
name  which  is  the  great  glory  of  disciples  to  wear,  the  name 
Christian:  that  new  name  promised  to  the  New  Testament 
Church  which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  should  name. 

Patillo  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  July  12,  1758, 
was  installed  pastor  at  Hawfields,  near  Mebane,  N.  C,  October 
2,  1765.  There  he  presided  at  the  licensing  of  Barton  W.  Stone, 
April  6,  1796.  In  1824  Stone  spoke  with  approval  and  affection 
of  his  contacts  with  this  ecumenical  Christian.  Richard  Web- 
ster, (July  14,  1811  -  June  19,  1856),  Presbyterian  historian, 
notes  Patillo's  influence  on  the  early  ministry  of  Stone. 

Rice  Haggard  of  Norfolk  County,  Virginia,  and  the  Ohio 
Valley  frontier,  lived  from  1769  to  1819.  His  "name  will  be 
long  remembered  by  those  who  wear  the  name  Christian  only." 
Formerly  a  Republican  Methodist,  he  became  a  leader  among 
the  adherents  of  O'Kelly's  renamed  Christians.  At  Cane  Ridge 
he  came  up  with  an  anonymous  31-page  pamphlet  entitled :  "An 
Address  to  the  Different  Religious  Societies  on  the  Sacred  1m- 
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port  of  the  Christian  Name."  Its  phraseology  and  context  in 
large  part  echoed  the  sentiments  of  Davies  on  the  same  issues, 
antedating  it  by  five  decades,  which  has  been  herein  cited.  Hag- 
gard however  was  insistent  that  these  reformatory  views  be 
given  corporate  life  in  a  new  non-partisan  church.  As  he  key- 
noted  it: 

Brethren  we  are  just  at  the  door  of  a  gracious  providence 
and  are  invited  in.  We  may  now  constitute  a  church  upon 
the  true  basis,  free  from  the  conflicting  principles  of  party- 
ism,  from  whence  alone  we  may  expect  to  see  her  pure, 
benevolent,  and  divine  principles  exalted  for  the  happiness 
of  all  people. 

Stone  acclaimed  the  work,  and  a  reference  thereto  in  his  auto- 
biography helped  the  modern  scholar  John  W.  Neth,  Jr.  to 
rescue  the  evocative  document  from  the  sesquicentennial  of  its 
obscurity.  Stone's  zealous  advocacy  of  the  Christians  spread 
across  a  wide  frontier.  In  Tennessee  to  which  many  Tarheels 
had  emigrated,  it  flourished.  He  had  able  colleagues  there  among 
whom  were  John  Mulkey  and  James  E.  Matthews.  From  North 
Carolina's  Yadkin  -  Forsyth  section  went  Joshua  Kennerly 
Speer  and  others  who  anon  returned  to  their  old  haunts  to 
preach  persuasively  the  Disciples'  plea.  It  bore  fruit.  Certain 
descendants  of  these  converts  have  long  been  identified  with 
the  Disciples  at  Pfafftown,  and  Winston-Salem's  First  Christian 
Church.  The  Grosvenor-  Davies-  Patillo-Haggard  thesis  has 
served  somehow  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  millennium. 

Certainly  the  name  is  but  one  item  in  the  Disciples'  distinctive 
teaching.  Their  stand  for  Christian  union  is  an  intriguing 
study.  Volumes  have  been  written  and  many  more  will  yet  be 
written  about  this  and  other  marked  features  of  their  life  and 
worship.  May  I  venture  one  more  supporting  word  from  a 
hitherto  unreported  source  beyond  the  Atlantic.  It  is  about 
weekly  communion. 

William  King,  (May  1,  1650  -  May  8,  1729)  was  "Bishop  of 
Londonderry,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin."  He  was 
born  in  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  trained  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Lockean,  a  whig,  and  Irish  patriot,  he  spent  some  time  in  prison. 
He  was  a  moderate  Calvinist,  a  believer  in  free  will.  Unmarried 
he  left  his  estate  of  17,000  pounds  to  public  charities.  His  pamph- 
let entitled:  "Discourse  Concerning  the  Inventions  of  Men  in 
the  Worship  of  God"  first  appeared  in  1694.  I  quote  from  its 
Philadelphia  edition  of  1828.  There  follows  an  excerpted  brief 
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stating  his  conviction  about  frequency  in  observing  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  it  be  not  our  own  faults  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  every  Lord's  day  when  we  meet  together ;  and 
therefore  that  church  is  guilty  of  laying  aside  this  command 
whose  order  of  worship  doth  not  require  and  provide  for 

this  practice  this  we  are  obliged  to  do,  not  in 

such  a  manner  as  our  own  invention  suggests,  but  by  such 
means  as  Christ  himself  has  perscribed  to  us;  that  is  by 

celebrating  this  holy  sacrament  whoever  wilfully 

passes  the  Lord's  day  without  it,  does  not  observe  it,  as  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  practice  of  the  disciples,  direct  us  to  do. 

Julius  A.  Transou,  (known  colloquially  as  "Uncle  Ule"),  was 
the  first  resident  Disciple  at  Pfafftown.  At  my  request  he  wrote 
in  August,  1924,  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Pfafftown  Christian 
Church.  In  that  he  said  in  part:  "Through  the  influence  of  our 
work  the  wild  scenes  of  the  old-time  camp  meetings  have  entirely 
disappeared."  Lucius  Bellinger,  (born,  1806),  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy, "Stray  Leaves,"  1870,  gives  an  account  of  his  part  in  a 
typical  old-time  camp  meeting.  As  briefed  here: 

Pleasant  Grove  Camp-ground,  North  Carolina;  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one,  (321),  tents  on  the  ground  all  told. 

 The  hour  arrived  and  a  vast  crowd  was  present 

—  between  six  and  seven  thousand.  I  then  began 

my  sermon  I  went  on  straining  my  voice  very 

much;  but  was  heard  by  the  many  thousands.  

When  singing  began,  mourners  came  up  in  great  crowds  and 
the  shouts  of  the  Lord's  people  rang  out,  and  the  cries  of  the 

weeping  penitents  were  heard  all  around.  Prayer 

after  prayer  was  offered  up,  and  one  holy  song  followed 

another  The  preachers,  exhorters  and  leaders 

were  at  work  everywhere  hell  was  flying; 

heaven  was  pursuing;  angels  were  rejoicing  while  devils 
were  howling  for  the  loss  of  their  victims.  Preachers  were 

clapping  their  hands  and  shouting  Now  he  [the 

preacher]  was  shaking  hands  and  then  talking  to  the  mourn- 
ers ;  now  kneeling  before  sinners  begging  them  to  give  their 
hearts  to  the  Lord,  and  now  passing  through  the  crowd  clap- 
ping his  hands,  and  calling  out  aloud,  "Farewell  world,  I 

am  bound  for  the  kingdom"  coming  back  to  the 

altar,  saying: 

I  want  to  live  a  Christian  here : 

I  want  to  die  a  shouting, 

I  want  to  see  bright  angels  stand, 

And  waiting  to  receive  me 

To  bear  my  soul  to  Canaan's  land. 
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Charter  Roll,  Christian  Church,  Pfafftoivn,  N.  C,  1865-' 66,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Virgil  Angelo  Wilson.  Name  of  Julius  Abraham 
Transou,  earliest  to  be  baptized,  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
above  roll. 


Miss  Sadie  Wilson,  local  church  archivist,  Christian  Church,  Pfaff- 
town,  N.  C. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FIRST  DISCIPLES  IN  THE  AREA 

Northwestern  North  Carolina  and  southwestern  Virginia 
are  next-door  neighbors.  In  ante-bellum  horse-and-buggy  days 
it  was  but  an  easy  day's  ride  from  the  Pfafftown  area  to  the 
Virginia  line  and  to  Fancy  Gap,  through  which  Barton  W.  Stone 
traveled  in  his  westward  going.  The  site  of  Stone's  old  Dan 
River  home  is  almost  within  whistle-hearing  of  the  industrial 
complex  known  today  as  Leaksville-Spray-Draper.  It  is  historic 
ground. 

About  a  century  ago  the  area  of  the  five  border  counties  on 
the  Tarheel  side,  namely,  Rockingham,  Stokes,  Surry,  Forsyth, 
and  Yadkin,  was  a  challenge  to  Disciple  evangelism.  And  the 
first  of  it  came  from  Snowville  their  Virginia  "Jerusalem"  for 
the  region.  Resident  there  forty  miles  north  of  the  State  line 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  foothills,  were  the  untiring  pioneer  preachers, 
Chester  Bullard  and  his  kinsman,  Dexter  A.  Snow.  Also  at 
Virginia's  flourishing  Horse  Pasture  church  on  the  Carolina 
border,  William  H.  Hughart  ministered  in  1848,  later  to  reside 
at  Yadkinville,  N.  C.  Emigration  and  evangelistic  thrust  from 
these  points  to  beckoning  Tar-Heel  places  helped  eventually  to 
put  Disciples  on  the  map  at  Pfafftown,  Winston-Salem,  Reids- 
ville,  Spray,  Greensboro,  Stoneville,  and  in  other  churches  of 
the  Piedmont  and  beyond. 

Published  in  The  Christian  Friend,  Wilson,  N.  C,  October, 
1853,  was  a  letter  from  William  Hill,  of  Surry  County.  He  re- 
counted that  at  the  house  called  War  Hill,  ten  miles  southeast 
of  Mt.  Airy,  on  the  Mt.  Airy-Salem  road,  "Elder  Chester  Bullard 
on  June  11,  1853,  planted  the  first  church  (of  Disciples'  faith), 
ever  planted  in  this  part  of  God's  vineyard.  Two  were  baptized 
and  five  were  received  from  other  communions."  Bullard  in  a 
later  communication  said  that  upon  an  earlier  visit  there  he  had 
converted  "fifteen  Disciples,"  whom  he  had  "very  unexpectedly 
baptized  and  whose  destitute  condition  is  frequently  to  me  a 
matter  of  sore  distress."  He  appealed:  "Will  not  some  prudent, 
pious  brother  in  N.  C.  visit  them.  They  all  live  near  War  Hill." 
Identifying  their  personnel  to  an  extent,  he  named  Mr.  Banner, 
"whose  excellent  wife  is  a  Disciple";  Captain  William  Hill, 
"whose  daughters  have  obeyed  the  Lord" ;  and  Mr.  Davis,  Es- 
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quire.  These,  he  said  "will  hospitably  entertain  you  brethren." 
Their  postoffice  was  Toms  Creek,  one  of  the  19  postoffices  in 
Surry  County  at  that  time.  Hill,  himself  resumed  the  appeal 
on  November  4,  1853 :  "My  daughter  requests  me  to  say  that  the 
little  band  here  —  composed  mostly  of  females  —  is  without 
a  leader." 

This  isolated  group  was  named  Oak  Grove.  It  survived,  and 
had  grown  appreciably  by  September,  1878.  Then  R.  W.  Stan- 
cill,  roving  Disciple  evangelist  reported  adding  nine  members 
to  the  flock  there,  and  "the  setting  in  order  of  a  congregation 
numbering  26  Members."  Also  at  that  time  "he  ordained  to  the 
work  of  evangelists,  brethren  R.  T.  Sanders  and  P.  T.  Lehman, 
at  this,  the  only  church  of  our  faith  in  Surry  County."  Lehman, 
was  a  charter  member,  August  1,  1890,  of  the  first,  (Fourth 
Street)  Christian  Church,  Winston-Salem;  an  esteemed  elder 
and  teacher  there  for  34  years.  Another  recruit  to  the  ministry 
from  this  old  Oak  Grove  was  Jesse  Briggs,  whom  Virgil  A. 
Wilson  baptized  there  in  1867.  At  his  passing  "Surry  County 
lost  one  of  its  brightest  stars  a  whole-souled  Christ- 
ion,"  said  Stancill. 

Joshua  Kennerly  Speer,  was  born  in  Yadkin  County,  N.  C, 
and  removed  to  middle  Tennessee  at  the  age  of  24.  There  he 
became  a  Disciple  evangelist  of  note.  Returning  in  1856  to  his 
native  community,  he  preached  in  six  places,  starting  a  Christian 
Church  at  Yadkin  Institute  of  14  members,  and  another  num- 
bering 16,  at  Dobson,  winning  all  told  52  North  Carolina  converts 
that  year.  He  said:  "Never  did  I  see  a  people  more  ripe  for 
reformation  that  they  are  at  this  time  in  North  Carolina."  The 
groups  he  pioneered  were  for  the  most  part  left  unattended  by 
competent  oversight  and  thus  were  inevitably  dissolved.  How- 
ever certain  individuals  and  their  descendants  are  to  be  found 
later  among  loyal  nuclei  in  Disciple  missions.  After  Speer's 
passing,  Evangelist  Snow  of  Snowville,  previously  mentioned, 
"on  a  short  tour  in  Carolina,"  visited  these  "little  churches." 
On  November  9,  1858,  he  reported: 

It  was  a  trip  full  of  interest  to  me  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  awakened  and  the  brethren  encouraged  and 

strengthened.  The  sensible  and  influential  are 

in  heart  with  us  and  only  need  to  be  insured  of  its  perma- 
nent advocacy  to  embrace  it.  At  Mt.  Airy,  Dobson,  Boonville, 
Yadkinville,  and  Huntsville,  we  found  warm  friends  and  a 

deep  interest  outside  of  our  brotherhood.  The 

Eastern  Carolina  brethren  are  within  a  few  hour's  railroad 
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ride  of  them.  Letters  directed  to  Dr.  Long,  at  Huntsville; 
Virgil  A.  Wilson,  Yadkinville;  R.  B.  Mcguire,  Boonville; 
Postmaster  at  Dobson ;  or  to  General  Graves  at  Mt.  Airy,  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  Let  us  not  pass  this  call  idly  by. 

William  H.  Hughart  who  was  living  at  Yadkinville  in  1860, 
joined  with  two  Disciple  leaders  in  Virginia  to  arrange  a  "Co- 
operation Meeting"  in  this  area.  It  was  to  create  and  promote 
a  more  efficient  evangelism  in  the  district.  The  call  was  ex- 
tended to  five  churches  in  Virginia,  and  to  the  four  churches 
in  North  Carolina,  at  Boonville,  Dobson,  Leaksville,  and  Yad- 
kinville. The  first  meeting  October  15,  1860,  was  at  Ephesus 
church  in  Henry  County,  Virginia,  to  which  from  North  Caro- 
lina, only  Boonville  and  Yadkinville  sent  delegates.  The  new 
venture  in  fellowship  was  called  "Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
Cooperation."  The  Virginia  Disciple  historian,  H.  Jackson  Darst 
says  of  it:  "nothing  very  substantial  seems  to  have  been  ob- 
tained." However  the  "importance  of  united  effort"  received 
due  emphasis.  It  met  again  at  Horse  Pasture  in  September,  1861. 
Its  further  direction  seems  to  have  been  a  war  casualty  of  the 
1860's. 

Prior  to  1870  there  were  over  40  churches  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  enrolling  some  3000  Disciples.  Adherents  in  the  Yad- 
kinville-Pfafftown  area  were  over  200  miles  from  the  midst 
of  this  eastern  fellowship,  but  happily  found  brotherhood  fa- 
cilities among  the  much  nearer  Virginia  people  of  their  faith. 

After  1870,  however,  the  Disciple  relations  of  the  Tarheel 
east  and  west  began  to  be  joined  when  Virgil  A.  Wilson  associ- 
ated with  Moses  Tyson  Moye  and  Joseph  Henry  Foy  in  founding 
the  churches  at  Wilson  and  Union  Chapel,  and  in  the  Pfafftown 
pioneer's  evangelizing  at  Kinston,  and  in  the  general  field  by 
provincial  missionary  support  and  direction.  The  regional 
organization  of  these  eastern  Disciples  had  begun  in  a  Union 
meeting,  March  28-30,  1834,  and  from  1841  onward  there  is 
complete  official  record  in  manuscript  and  print  of  their  "An- 
nual Meetings."  Therein  the  first  enrollment  of  participants 
from  the  west  is  recorded  for  the  annual  gathering  at  Hookerton, 
October  9-11,  1873.  Mrs.  Thurston  B.  Crane  of  Asheville  at- 
tended there  reporting  currently  a  total  of  72  members  in  the 
three  churches  of  Buncombe  County.  A  membership  of  75  is 
listed  for  Pfafftown  that  year  in  the  name  of  Bethania,  since 
that  was  their  postoffice  at  the  time.  In  1877  Pfafftown's  record 
shows  150  members.   Other  reported  memberships  for  1877: 
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Mt.  Nebo,  (Yadkin),  75;  Oak  Grove,  (Surry),  25;  Mocksville, 
(Davie),  35;  and  in  Stokes  County,  80;  total  this  year  (1877), 
in  the  five  counties,  365.  No  name  from  the  west  had  yet  been 
listed  on  the  Convention's  ministerial  roll.  The  next  year,  how- 
ever, five  were  thus  enrolled,  namely:  John  Idol  and  Silas  Pea- 
cock, (Bethania)  ;  P.  T.  Lehman,  (Mt.  Airy)  ;  Richard  Poin- 
dexter,  (Mt.  Nebo)  ;  and  Joseph  W.  Stevenson,  (Wilson's  Store, 
Stokes  County). 

Also  in  1878  at  the  Disciples'  Robersonville  State  Convention 
October  10-12,  a  detailed  report  was  given  for  five  churches, 
total  membership  140.  These  were  mostly  new  churches  in  the 
Pfafftown  area,  not  hitherto  of  record.  The  list:  (1)  Stoney 
Creek,  Surry  County ;  26  members ;  clerk,  W.  M.  Brinkley ;  post- 
office,  Flat  Shoal;  (2)  Sulphur  Spring,  Surry;  30  members; 
clerk,  J.  J.  Stone,  Dalton;  (3)  Union  Hill,  Stokes  24  members; 
Clerk,  G.  W.  Carral,  Wilson's  Store;  (4)  Jefferson,  Forsyth; 
clerk,  Soloman  A.  Miller,  Bethania;  (5)  Mt.  Nebo,  Yadkin; 
60  members ;  clerk,  L.  W.  Jones,  Mt.  Nebo.  Four  of  the  churches 
each  sent  a  small  contribution  in  cash  to  the  convention.  Ob- 
viously this  is  a  partial  account  as  several  groups  in  the  west 
were  unrepresented  at  Robersonville. 

The  Disciples'  message  in  this  expansive  year,  1878,  was  first 
heard  in  burgeoning  Winston,  to  which  Pfafftown  was  becoming 
increasingly  suburban.  Martin  Lyman  Streator,  (Nov.  12, 
1843-July  22,  1926),  assisted  Marshall  Clement  Kurfees,  in  a 
revival  there  resulting  in  15  baptisms.  He  spoke  kindly  of 
Kurfees  who  was  then,  as  he  said,  "a  very  enthusiastic  and  suc- 
cessful young  preacher.  It  was  also  my  pleasure  to  meet  Bro. 
V.  A.  Wilson,  a  tower  of  strength  in  that  region.  He  is  a  fine 
scholar  and  earnest  worker.  We  have  about  600  Disciples  in 
that  district,  and  about  4000  in  the  State."  It  was  not  until 
August  1,  1890,  that  the  Disciples  organized  the  First  (Fourth 
Street)  Church,  in  Winston-Salem.  Eventually  a  fine  proportion 
of  this  isolated  western  personnel  of  early  times  became  indi- 
vidually significant  in  Disciple  missions.  But  only  one  of  the 
churches  of  this  area  functioning  eighty  to  a  hundred  years  ago 
is  now  actively  affiliated  with  the  International  Convention  of 
Christian  Churches,  (Disciples  of  Christ).  And  that  is  Pfaff- 
town. It  has  been  blessed  with  a  resident  ministry  for  a  hundred 
years.  It  may  thus  be  justly  featured  as  the  mother  church  of 
its  faith  in  this  highly  resourceful  section  of  the  North  Carolina 
Piedmont.  It  began  in  1865  when  at  an  encampment  of  soldiers 
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in  Pfafftown,  Virgil  A.  Wilson  preached  to  them.  Upon  his 
third  visit  to  the  village,  (he  then  lived  near  Yadkinville) , 
Wilson  baptized  Julius  A.  Transou,  first  to  unite  with  the  Dis- 
ciples there.  He  with  28  others,  (1865  and  1866),  formed  the 
charter  membership,  as  follows : 

I.  Baptized  prior  to  April  30,  1865. 

1.  Julius  Abraham  Transou;  35  years  of  age;  first  Disciple 
at  Pfafftown.  His  lineal  descendants  are  numerous  in  to-day's 
Pfafftown  Christian  Church. 

II.  Baptized,  April  30,  1865. 

2.  Mary  Flynt;  23;  daughter  of  John  Proctor  Flynt  and 
Elizabeth  East  Flynt. 

3.  Jane  Davis;  24;  daughter  of  Ephraim  Transou  and  Ade- 
laide Cooper  Transou ;  wife  of  Dr.  Sylvanus  David  Davis ;  lineal 
descendant  of  Johan  Michael  Graff,  first  Bishop  of  Wachovia. 

4.  Sally  Pf aff ;  34 ;  daughter  of  Sandy  Flynt  and  Maria  Mag- 
dalene Salome  Hauser-Flynt ;  wife  of  Edwin  Peter  Pf  aff ;  she 
was  the  second  person  to  be  baptized  by  the  Disciples  at  Pfaff- 
town; this  family's  "hospitality  knew  no  bounds." 

5.  Julia  Transou;  30;  daughter  of  Leonard  Conrad  and  Re- 
becca Lash  Conrad;  wife  of  Julius  Abraham  Transou. 

III.  Baptized,  June  4,  1865. 

6.  Jane  Banner ;  27 ;  daughter  of  William  Flynt,  first  Sheriff 
of  Forsyth,  and  Mary  A.  Bennett  Flynt ;  widow  of  John  W.  Ban- 
ner, who  died  as  a  Confederate  soldier;  left  with  four  children, 
she  moved  to  Indiana  and  is  buried  in  that  State  at  Kokomo. 

IV.  Baptized,  May  5,  1866. 

7.  Minerva  Pf  aff ;  49 ;  daughter  of  Sandy  Flynt  and  Maria 
Magdalene  Salome  Hauser-Flynt;  wife  of  Benjamin  Pfaff; 
several  of  her  grandchildren  are  in  to-day's  Pfafftown  Christian 
Church. 

8.  Susan  Ketner;  18;  daughter  of  Thomas  Ketner  and  Jane 
Ketner;  married  William  Detmarr,  a  German  who  was  a  gun- 
smith ;  they  lived  and  died  at  Salem,  N.  C. 

V.  Baptized,  May  7,  1866. 

9.  Polly  Hauser;  40;  wife  of  Ezra  Hauser,  (nee  Mary  Col- 
lins) ;  her  son,  Adolphus,  and  daughter,  Legusta,  also  were  bap- 
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tized  three  months  later.  She  was  buried  in  the  Old  Pfafftown 
cemetery. 

VI.  Baptized,  August  5,  1866. 

10.  J.  T.  Ziglar;  36;  married  Martha  A.  Benton;  their  chil- 
dren: William  Alexander,  (1874-1923),  Mrs.  Mattie  Ziglar 
Newcomb,  (1822-1921),  James,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Atwood. 

11.  William  Franklin  Clayton ;  37 ;  married :  first,  Maria  Sulli- 
van, Dec.  21,  1854;  second,  Susan  Sarah  Grabbs,  Jan.  12,  1871; 
a  daughter  from  the  second  marriage  was  Mrs.  A.  F.  Messick, 
a  leader  in  First  Christian  Church,  (Fourth  St.) ,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

VII.  Baptized,  August  19,  1866. 

12.  Alex  Transou;  52;  one  of  the  first  three  deacons  of  the 
Pfafftown  Christian  Church;  a  great-grandson  of  Peter  Pfaff, 
Sr.,  who  had  founded  the  village;  he  was  an  older  brother  of 
Julius  Abraham  Transou;  his  son  Amos,  and  daughter,  Ellen, 
were  leading  Pfafftown  Disciples. 

13.  Patsy  Transou;  46;  (nee  Martha  Church),  wife  of  Alex- 
ander Transou. 

14.  Evan  Transou ;  42 ;  brother  of  Alex  and  Julius ;  he  helped 
to  construct  the  first  Pfafftown  Disciple  plant. 

15.  Jonathan  Transou ;  59 ;  brother  of  the  above  Evan,  Alex, 
and  Julius. 

16.  H.  R.  Lehman;  54;  a  resourceful  citizen,  "bargained" 
for  their  church  bell,  which  "hung  in  the  belfry" ;  he  was  "a 
steadfast  and  devout  member." 

17.  Adolph  Hauser;  18;  son  of  Ezra  Hauser  and  Mary  Collins 
Hauser;  later  located  in  the  State  of  Washington,  at  Ephrata, 
and  served  long  as  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  there. 

18.  Mrs.  [Augustus]  Fulk;  25;  (nee  Legusta  Hauser),  sister 
of  Adolph;  her  daughter  Laura  and  son  Rufus  were  early  mem- 
bers at  Pfafftown. 

19.  [Mrs.]  Julia  Fultz;  (nee  Miss  Julia  Wallis),  was  wife 
of  John  Fultz;  their  child,  Augustine  Alexander  was  the  first 
to  be  buried  in  the  old  Pfafftown  cemetery  in  1844. 

20.  John  Fultz;  husband  of  Julia  (Wallis)  Fultz. 

21.  John  Poindexter;  no  data. 
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VIII.  Baptized,  Oct.  28,  1866. 

22.  Ellen  Transou;  17;  daughter  of  Alexander  Transou  and 
Martha  Church  Transou;  a  leader  dedicated,  who  had  great  in- 
fluence for  good  in  Pfafftown  Christian  Church. 

23.  Joe  Kirby;  18;  son  of  William  J.  Kirby;  attended  College 
of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Ky.,  1867-69. 

IX.  Baptized,  Oct.  30,  1866. 

24.  Mrs.  Clayton ;  36 ;  (nee  Maria  Sullivan) ,  wife  of  William 
Franklin  Clayton. 

X.  Baptized,  Nov.  17,  1866. 

25.  Sailor ;  believed  to  be  Paulina  Sailor ;  wife  of 
William  Sailor,  and  grandmother  of  Mrs.  G.  L.  Millsaps,  Sr. 

XI.  Baptized,  Nov.  19,  1866. 

26.  Sally  Vest,  sister  of  Elizabeth  Vest  who  married  Proctor 
Flynt;  Sally's  will  was  dated  Sept.  27,  1889. 

27.  Miss  Sty  res,  unidentified. 

VII.  Baptized,  Nov.  21,  1866. 

28.  Miss  [Lydia  Esther]  Brady;  married  James  Clementine 
Butner  ;  lived  near  Seward,  N.  C. 

XIII.   Baptised,  Dec.  10,  1866. 

29.  [Mrs.]  Mary  Stroup,  (nee  Mary  Anderson)  ;  she  had 
married  James  Stroup  who  was  killed  in  the  War  Between  the 
States;  she  moved  to  Bedford,  Indiana,  where  her  son,  Henry, 
edited  The  Bedford  Times. 

James  Benjamin  Jones  as  pastor,  evangelist,  and  educator 
attained  Brotherhood-wide  prominence  probably  more  than  any 
other  Pfafftown  Disciple.  A  news  letter  from  him  to  The  Aposto- 
lic Times ,  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  dated  Bethania,  N.  C,  April  16, 
1875.  Published  on  the  following  May  6,  it  presented  a  view  of 
the  Pfafftown  work  ten  years  after  it  had  originated.  He  said 
in  part: 

Among  earliest  preachers  of  our  faith  in  this  area  I 
mention  Brethren  Chester  Bullard,  Dexter  A.  Snow,  and 
William  H.  Hughart.  Though  they  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  State  the  fruit  of  their  toil  blesses  their  memory.  One 
of  their  converts,  V.  A.  Wilson,  has  done  a  work  of  great 
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sacrifice.  Few  men  have  endured  the  hardships  and  stemmed 
the  tide  of  opposition  that  he  has  had  to  encounter.  With 
the  ability  to  command  a  large  salary  and  sustain  himself 
anywhere,  he  has,  though  sacrificing  his  own  interests,  clung 
to  his  children  in  the  faith.  Gratitude  should  bind  him  in- 
separably to  their  hearts.  About  200  Disciples  in  this 
County,  (Forsyth),  are  the  fruit  of  his  labors.  They  are 
scattered  over  a  large  area  of  country,  and  can  not  often 
all  meet  at  once  to  break  the  loaf.  Pfafftown  has  been  the 
center  of  his  labors  for  the  last  few  years.  Here  the  breth- 
ren, though  not  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  have  built  a  neat 
and  comfortable  house  of  worship.  It  is  well  seated,  lighted 
and  warmed.  During  the  past  winter  a  Sunday  School  has 
been  kept  up,  and  regular  services  every  Lord's  day  morn- 
ing with  perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions. 

The  county  west  of  this  is  Yadkin.  Before  the  war  there 
were  two  congregations  in  it,  meeting  respectively  in  Boon- 
ville  and  Yadkinville.  Of  these  some  have  gone  west,  some 
have  gone  to  heaven,  a  few  remain  faithful,  and  I  fear  the 
majority  have  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith.  The  writer 
preached  in  the  Yadkin  courthouse  to  a  handful  of  people 
on  the  first  Lord's  day  of  this  month.  Here  W.  L.  Butler 
held  a  meeting  last  summer  in  which  a  few  obeyed  the 
gospel.  For  no  fault  of  his  they  were  left  shepherdless. 
My  conviction  deepens  with  experience  that  territory  ought 
not  simply  to  be  conquered  but  held.  Efforts  to  make  dis- 
ciples without  building  them  into  harmonious  and  coopera- 
tive wholes,  temples  of  living  stones,  are  of  little  value. 
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Julius  A.  Transou,  first  Disciple  at  Pfafftown,  in  his  sketch 
previously  cited,  grimly  stated  the  partisan  reaction  of  estab- 
lished religion  to  the  introduction  of  the  Disciples  there.  Was 
the  new  church  an  interloper  in  a  staid  community  which  was 
over  three-quarters  of  a  century  old?  Indeed  it  was  from  the 
local  sectarian  viewpoint.  Wherefore  a  religious  zeal  took 
steps  to  arrest  its  development.  Transou  said:  "War  was  de- 
clared. Every  church  and  schoolhouse  was  locked  against  us." 
Then  Peter  Doub  was  brought  hither  "to  kill  Campbellism, 
and  for  three  days  Rev.  Peter  thundered  upon  us  like  a  volcanic 
eruption.  V.  A.  Wilson  countered  by  bringing  Dr.  Chester  Bullard 
from  Virginia  who  preached  in  our  village  and  neighborhood  for 
a  week." 

Peter  Doub,  of  German-Swiss  parentage,  was  a  Forsyth 
native  of  the  Doub's  Chapel  community.  At  the  time  of  the 
Pfafftown  crisis  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Greensboro  dis- 
trict. This  was  home  ground  to  the  Elder,  who  at  the  age  of 
69  was  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  fledgling  Disciples.  Rich 
with  experience  on  the  old  Yadkin  assignment,  embracing  Pfaff- 
town, forty  years  before,  he  had  "circuited"  four  years  with 
utter  devotion  through  all  of  its  eighteen  counties,  and  parts 
of  eight  others.  It  proved  his  stamina.  He  was  a  leader  in 
"not  less  than  fifty  camp  meetings."  Educational  opportunities 
in  his  youth  were  severely  limited.  Doub  "had  never  seen  an 
English  grammar  when  he  started  preaching"  in  1818,  said 
Marquis  L.  Wood,  who  was  Doub's  eulogist.  Yet  on  July  19, 
1855,  he  received  his  D.D.  at  Trinity  College,  (Normal  College), 
near  High  Point.  Moreover  during  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life  he  taught  Biblical  Literature  there. 

At  first  Doub's  hearers  complained  that  his  sermons  were 
too  short.  He  lengthened  them  forthwith  and  in  1830  expounded 
with  one  for  four  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  "the  longest  he 
ever  preached."  The  narrator  of  that  special  event  specified : 
"There  was  no  more  preaching."  Again  at  Pleasant  Garden  in 
Guilford  County  he  delivered  one  which  fell  short  of  his  record 
by  a  few  minutes.  It  was  said :  "Polemic  theology  he  thoroughly 
mastered,"  to  be  "a  bold  and  fearless  defender  of  the  truth." 
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Also  "he  closely  studied  ecclesiastical  history  and  church  polity." 
Thus  on  his  Pittsylvania  circuit  "he  preached  on  controversial 
subjects  and  not  a  few  were  brought  to  Christ  by  those  sermons." 

Chester  Bullard,  who  "countered"  this  aggression  toward 
thwarting  the  Pfafftown  Disciples  was  father  in  the  gospel 
to  V.  A.  Wilson.  Bullard's  home  in  Snowville,  Va.  was  named 
"Humility".  He  was  baptized  December  11,  1830,  by  Landon 
Duncan  who  was  "affiliated  with  Barton  W.  Stone,"  and  Bullard 
preached  his  first  sermon  that  night  at  the  house  of  Parker 
Lucas,  grandfather  of  the  prominent  Disciple  minister  Chap- 
man Sylvester  Lucas,  (May  5,  1849-Nov.  20,  1897).  Bullard 
in  reminiscence  mentions  "the  border  counties  of  North  Carolina" 
and  said  that  the  churches  founded  there  were  "largely  the 
fruit  of  unrequited  toil."  Further:  "for  twenty-five  years  I 
did  not  receive  the  equivalent  of  my  horse's  outfit  and  expenses 

 I  had  discovered  the  apostolic  modes  of  conversion 

and  sanctification  and  it  was  pay  enough  to  see  the  grateful 
tears  of  the  joyful  penitent,  though  to  me  it  was  a  day  of  toil 
and  fasting."  His  experience  as  to  persecution:  "The  truth  is, 
I  was  rendered  almost  desperate  by  the  proscriptions  in  every 
form  save  in  assaults  upon  my  character." 

Thomas  J.  Stone,  (1830-1903),  of  Carroll  County,  Virginia, 
was  at  first  an  opponent  of  Bullard,  offering  to  debate  him.  He 
said :  "In  early  life  I  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  great  proselyter, 
a  dangerous  man,  a  teacher  of  baptismal  regeneration,  etc.,  but 
I  never  heard  him  preach  until  about  1861."  At  the  proposed 
debate,  instead  of  disputing,  he  agreed  with  Bullard,  who  bap- 
tized him.  Hence  he  became  a  Christian  minister  receiving- 
thousands  of  Disciples  into  the  church.  His  mature  reflection: 

Dr.  Chester  Bullard  was  a  grand  man.  He  was  intel- 
lectually and  morally  great.  His  Christian  love  embraced 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  man.  Though  persecuted  and 
misrepresented,  his  kind,  loving  heart  yearned  for  the  sal- 
vation of  his  enemies,  and  he  could  affectionately  and  fer- 
vently pray :  "Father  forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." 

A  letter  from  William  A.  Roberts,  dated  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 
December  26,  1868,  was  a  sign  of  the  times.  He  said:  "There 
are  but  two  or  three  regular  Disciples  of  Christ  in  this  county. 
The  glorious  cause  is  almost  wholly  unknown  in  this  part  of 
North  Carolina.  In  fact  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  per- 
sons in  my  [Caswell]  County  —  some  half  a  dozen  —  it  is  only 
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known  as  Campbellism  or  some  damnable  heresy.  It  is  mis- 
represented most  grossly." 

A  Disciple  schoolteacher  in  northeast  Tennessee  at  Sneedville, 
Hancock  County,  felt  the  chronic  pressure  of  local  partisan  dis- 
like. On  March  21,  1875,  he  reported  to  The  Apostle  Times, 
Lexington,  Ky.  that  he  had  promoted  Bible  reading  there  among 
his  pupils  with  attention  to  the  relevancy  of  the  New  Testament 
Church.  There  was  but  one  other  Disciple  in  the  community, 
and  he  "could  hear  of  but  thirty  or  thirty-five  in  the  three  counties 
about  us."   Further,  he  declared: 

Our  school  work  prospered  and  we  seemed  to  have  very 
many  friends.  But  when  the  Bible  leaven,  (from  our  fire- 
side), began  to  find  its  way  to  some  minds,  others  became 
suspicious  and  strange  rumors  about  Campbellites  were 
heard.  Campbellites  were  called  devils  in  the  shape  of 
men.  One  active  member,  (in  a  local  church),  said  he  could 
behead  me  if  it  were  not  against  the  law.  One  young  lady 
who  had  been  reading  carefully  obeyed  the  faith.  Her 
parents  were  bitterly  opposed  and  have  not  since  allowed 
her  to  return  home. 

There  are  many  partisan  books  and  treatises  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  some  in  the  twentieth,  which  were  written  to  dis- 
count or  degrade  the  Disciples.  These  vary  in  approach  and 
spirit,  as  the  Disciples'  theology,  worship,  and  life,  is  caustically 
reviewed.  When  these  relics  of  old  are  gathered  on  a  bulging 
bookshelf,  they  make  an  intriguing  array  for  the  antiquarian 
scholar  in  American  church  history.  North  Carolina,  a  wonder- 
ful State,  (esse  quam  videri) ,  usually  gets  in  somewhere  across 
the  board  which  is  our  great  country.  So  it  is  no  surprise  to 
find  a  native  author  in  this  literary  line-up.  He  is  David  B. 
Davis,  born  in  Surry  County,  N.  C,  April  11,  1813.  His  small 
cloth-bound  book  is  entitled :  "Campbellism  in  Christian  Cos- 
tume," published  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1878.  From  North  Carolina 
he  removed  to  Illinois  in  1839.  There  he  came  into  contact  with 
the  Disciple  movement,  which  members  of  his  family  embraced 
but  which  he  repudiated.  This  obviously  incited  him  to  write 
his  little  book  which  is  a  rambling  attack  upon  the  sincerity  and 
validity  of  the  Disciple  faith. 

B.  B.  Sanders  a  notable  Texas  evangelist  of  the  Christian 
Churches  sent  an  intercepted  letter  to  the  Christian  Standard 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  be  published  and  reviewed  by  Isaac  Errett, 
the  able  editor  of  that  journal.  This  was  in  April,  eight  months 
before  the  lamented  passing  of  Errett  in  December,  1888.  The 
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letter  dated,  Shelby,  N.  C,  March  26,  1888,  was  from  a  preacher 
and  was  spiked  with  a  personalized  diatribe  against  those  whom 
he  called  "Campbellites."  It  expressed  the  thought  which  was 
rife  among  ill-informed  opposers  of  the  Disciples  in  the  western 
North  Carolina  of  that  day.  The  Shelby  preacher,  "Uncle  Tom" 
was  writing  to  his  niece  at  Eagle  Lake,  Texas.  Sanders,  the 
evangelist,  reported  that  she,  "hearing  the  Gospel  in  its  sim- 
plicity had  obeyed  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church 
full  of  faith  and  hope." 

An  excerpted  brief  from  the  Shelby  letter: 

My  dear  Neppie:  —  Your  letter  reveals  to  us  the  fact 
that  in  your  child-like  nature  of  sincerity  and  credulity, 
Campbellism  under  the  specious  name  of  Christian,  has  in- 
fused its  delusive  sophistries.  You  ask  if  I  know  anything 
about  the  "Christian  Church."  I  answer  yes.  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  Christian  Church,  and  I  know  also  about  the 
followers  of  Alexander  Campbell,  who  set  up  for  himself 
a  sect  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  Christian.  The  devil 
never  invented  a  more  subtle  snare  for  success  in  a  certain 
line  to  deceive  and  ruin  an  unconverted  world  than  Camp- 
bellism contains.  They  talk  about  conversion  but  mean 
only  immersion  by  a  Campbellite  propagandist.  They  deny 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  Christian  experience.  Re- 
pentance, sorrow,  mourning,  on  account  of  sin,  and  the 
joy  and  peace  which  follows  in  the  awakened  soul  when  its 
sins  are  forgiven  are  all  denied  by  the  Campbellites.  They 
mutilate  the  Scriptures  and  pervert  the  Word  of  God  to  suit 
their  creed;  yet  they  say  they  have  no  creed;  their  creed 
is  water !  water ! !  immersion !  immersion ! !  They  will  de- 
ceive you  with  the  cry  of  water  here,  and  give  you  a  through 
ticket  to  the  place  where  there  is  no  water  —  no  not  even 
a  drop  to  cool  the  parched  tongue.  Now  my  dear  Neppie, 
come  out  from  the  pretentious  egotists  and  return  to  some 
true  Christian  Church  where  the  pure  word  of  God  is 
preached  and  where  the  sacraments  are  duly  and  decently 
administered.  The  Church  of  God  is  a  spiritual  body,  and 
only  those  are  members  of  that  church  who  are  baptised 
by  the  Spirit,  and  that  baptism  is  administered  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  not  by  a  mortal  man.  It  is  with  Christ  to  change 
a  sinner  into  a  saint  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Take 
the  advice  of  one  who  loves  you  more  than  the  Campbellite. 

Errett's  reply,  as  briefed: 

We  have  too  many  painful  evidences  that,  in  some  regions 
of  country,  and  especially  in  the  South,  the  statements  of 
this  writer  represent  the  sentiments  of  a  large  class  of  re- 
ligionists, who  are  so  ignorant  of  the  teaching  of  those  they 
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call  "Campbellites"  as  to  believe  they  are  doing  God  service 
by  circulating  what,  if  they  were  properly  informed  they 
would  know  to  be  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods.  It 
is  not  true  that  Alexander  Campbell  originated  "a  sect 
for  himself."  In  his  first  efforts,  he  would  not  so  much  as 
organize  a  separate  organization  but  merely  formed  an  as- 
sociation of  reformers,  disavowing  anything  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical character,  with  a  view  to  persuade  Christians  of  all 
denominations  to  unite  in  purging  the  churches  of  sec- 
tarianism and  restoring  them  to  the  unity  and  catholicity 
of  apostolic  times. 

No  person  is  admitted  by  us  to  immersion  except  on 
credible  evidence  that  he  is  both  a  believer  and  a  penitent 
■ —  changed  in  mind  and  heart,  so  as  to  hate  sin  and  love 
righteousness,  and  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  only  Lord  and  Saviour.  Mr.  Campbell  never  taught 
that  immersion  changes  the  heart,  or  that  it  has  the  least 
value  in  any  case  where  the  heart  is  not  already  changed. 
We  are  prepared  to  prove  this  by  ample  —  nay,  super- 
abundant —  testimonies.  Not  only  do  we  teach  that  the 
sinner  must  believe  and  repent  before  he  can  be  scriptunal- 
ly  baptized,  but  even  when  he  believes,  repents,  and  is  bap- 
tized, he  receives  no  "through  ticket"  to  any  destination. 
His  attainment  of  heaven  is  only  assured  to  him  by  a  "pa- 
tient continuance  in  well-doing"  to  the  end.  John  Wesley 
attached  a  greater  importance  to  baptism  in  his  Doctrinal 
tracts  than  Mr.  Campbell  ever  did.  It  would  be  an  out- 
rageous slander  to  represent  Mr.  Wesley's  creed  as  "Water! 
Water ! !" 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  these  scandalous  misrepre- 
sentations nor  should  we  readily  denounce  their  authors 
as  bad  men.  Our  blessed  Lord  was  constantly  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  by  the  bigots  and  zealots  of  his 
time ;  we  must  not  expect  to  fare  better.  Let  us  not  return 
evil  for  evil,  but  rather  pray  that  God  may  grant  these 
false  accusers  repentance  unto  the  acknowledging  of  the 
truth. 

When  Disciples  began  at  Pfafftown  it  was  an  age  of  religious 
debate;  the  forum  was  regarded  as  the  Almighty's  threshing 
floor.  It  was  warranted  by  circumstances;  an  incidental  neces- 
sity for  the  Disciples  who  seemed  to  profit  from  it.  Marshall 
Clement  Kurfees,  trained  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  who  was  an  early 
evangelist  at  Pfafftown,  was  a  born  debater.  Travelling  in 
ten  states  he  formally  debated  representatives  of  six  different 
religious  bodies.  At  Jefferson  Church  near  Rural  Hall,  he  thus 
confronted  the  Mormons;  likewise  in  Davie  County  the  Lu- 
therans. Many  Disciple  leaders  had  debates  thrust  upon  them. 
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An  imposing  portion  of  this  God-fearing  belligerency  was  pub- 
lished; much  more  of  it  remained  unpublished.  It  has  been 
caricatured  by  some  not  aware  that  their  "little  learning"  in 
the  field  of  religion  was  a  "dangerous  thing."  Kurfees  minis- 
tered to  the  Campbell  Street  Church  of  Christ  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  for  45  years.  During  that  time  George  C.  Betts,  Rector  of 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  that  city  in  a  lecture  against  the 
"Campbellites"  said  extemporaneously:  "If  they  are  not  con- 
troversalists,  they  are  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is 
their  very  life.  Without  it  the  earth  would  be  a  very  dismal 
place." 

James  Benjamin  Jones  offered  this  positive  word  for  the 
cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  life: 

No  movement  has  so  impressed  itself  upon  this  Nine- 
teenth Century  as  that  represented  by  the  people  known  at 
times  as  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  but  most  generally  called 
Christians.  The  wonder  is  that  our  plea  has  been  able  to 
survive  so  many  hindrances  and  triumph  over  so  many  ob- 
structions. God  is  in  it,  and  like  the  reformation  which  pre- 
ceded it,  this  plea  is  the  expression  of  a  widespread  discon- 
tent with  existing  evils,  and  it  furnishes  a  common  ground 
of  union  for  those  who  will  accept  what  is  cardinal  and 
drop  from  the  realm  of  fellowship  and  the  list  of  essentials 
the  traditions,  speculations,  and  opinions  that  rear  their 
unhallowed  walls  between  the  children  of  God.  Our  plea 
is  for  union.  Such  then  is  the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  plea 
as  Disciples  of  Christ.  It  builds  upon  a  single  proposition, 
the  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
Scripture:  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.  With  charity  towards  all  and  malice  towards 
none,  it  holds  that  this  plea,  blessed  by  God  and  sustained 
by  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  men  of  faith  is  destined  to 
conquer  this  globe. 


CHAPTER  VI 
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Resuming  our  reference  to  the  sketch  written  by  Transou 
forty  years  ago,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  listed  some  who  had 
disturbed  religious  peace  at  Pfafftown.  These  in  modern  par- 
lance are  often  called  "conservatives"  as  contrasted  with  "liber- 
als." However  suffering  inevitable  abuse  such  labels  tend  to 
become  libels  or  to  snuggle  in  the  fringes  thereof.  As  Transou 
related,  Butler  wanted  no  meeting  house  for  the  church;  re- 
ligious service  in  the  home,  he  said,  was  "apostolic";  and  "pro- 
posed if  a  dozen  families  of  Pfafftown  would  join  him  to  have 
a  community  of  goods."  Again,  Hansbrough,  "a  wealthy  brother 
from  Texas  came  to  Pfafftown  for  three  or  four  summers,  op- 
posed all  church  papers  and  books  and  insisted  on  the  Bible 
alone."  Also,  Kurfees,  said  Transou,  "was  terribly  opposed  to 
the  use  of  the  organ  in  the  church." 

William  Lucius  Butler  was  born  September  11,  1848,  in  ad- 
joining Davie  County;  his  father,  who  was  farmer,  miller  and 
mineowner  "gave  little  attention  to  the  education  of  his  children." 
On  June  14,  1868,  William  started  to  Kentucky  to  attend  school 
with  but  "two  dimes  which  his  mother  gave  him."  He  "walked 
all  the  way  to  Kentucky  and  slept  in  the  woods  at  night,"  in 
a  journey  of  700  miles,  requiring  three  weeks  and  a  day.  Hence 
while  a  student  at  Murray,  Ky.  he  "heard  R.  B.  Trimble  preach 
and  decided  to  be  a  Christian."  Later  he  acquired  a  horse,  sold 
it,  and  with  the  money  therefrom  entered  the  College  of  the 
Bible  at  Lexington  in  September,  1871.  In  1872  he  baptized 
Kurfees.  In  1874  he  attended  Bethany  College,  W.  Va. 

In  North  Carolina,  1893-1896,  he  did  "much  preaching  in 
schoolhouses,  private  homes,  and  under  the  trees  in  the  woods 
where  there  were  few  churches  and  not  many  Christians."  His 
main  support  was  by  independent  givers  who  "lived  in  other 
parts  of  the  country ;  his  name  was  not  put  in  the  papers  as  a  mis- 
sionary preacher."  A  published  sermon  by  him  closes  with 
this  sentence:  "I  would  rather  walk  with  God  in  the  dark  than 
go  by  myself  in  the  light." 

Elijah  Hansbrough,  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Ky., 
eleventh  in  a  family  of  twelve  children.  They  removed  to 
Independence,  Mo.  in  1835.    At  Harrisonville,  Mo.,  in  1844, 
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Elijah  clerked  for  two  of  his  brothers  who  were  merchants 
there.  He  and  his  wife  (nee,  Unity  Harris  of  Louisa  County,  Va.) 
united  with  the  Disciples  at  Harrisonville  under  the  preaching 
of  the  saintly  Robert  Graham.  A  strange  saying  about  Elijah: 
"he  loved  his  mother  very  dearly;  in  after  years  he  decided 
that  he  had  been  influenced  to  be  baptized  more  by  his  mother 
than  by  his  Lord."  Removing  to  Texas  in  1861,  he  was  closely 
associated  there  with  John  R.  McCall.  Austin  McGary  sketch- 
ing Hansbrough  said :  "He  was  one  of  the  most  economical  men 
I  ever  saw,  yet  one  of  the  most  truly  liberal.  He  would  walk 
a  mile  to  save  a  nickel,  and  then  give  $25  when  he  got  there  to 
any  needy  preacher  or  Christian."  Collin  McKinney  Wilmeth, 
a  fellow-Texan,  said  of  him :  "He  was  an  enigma  to  many.  His 
life  was  full  of  contradictions  which  troubled  others  more  than 
himself.  He  was  a  man  of  means,  but  lived  with  and  like  the 
poor,  opposing  all  extravagance  in  dress  and  diet  and  all  worldly 
pleasures  and  pastimes." 

Marshall  Clement  Kufrees,  native  Tarheel,  was  born  near 
Mocksville  in  the  Jericho  Community.  There  he  heard  George 
Washington  Neely  preach  when  he  was  fifteen.  When  he  heard 
abuse  of  the  preacher  he  countered:  "They  may  say  what  they 
please  about  Brother  Neely,  but  one  thing  is  certain;  he  is 
preaching  what  is  in  the  Bible."  He  was  baptized  in  Hunting 
Creek.  Walking  most  of  the  way  to  Lexington,  Ky.  he  entered 
the  College  of  the  Bible  there  in  September,  1874,  and  was 
valedictorian  of  his  class  in  June,  1881.  Meanwhile  returning 
to  his  native  State  he  evangelized  extensively  at  Pfafftown  and 
vicinity.  At  Long's  schoolhouse  in  Forsyth  County  he  was 
ejected  in  the  midst  of  a  meeting.  In  the  Twin-Cities  he  bap- 
tized a  woman  candidate  duly  upon  her  request  under  threat  of 
his  arrest  therefor  by  her  incensed  father.  An  agent  of  Hamil- 
ton College,  Lexington,  Ky.,  he  traveled  in  the  Southwest  in 
1883. 

Kurfees  was  of  the  "anti-organ"  church  of  Christ,  in  which 
Fanning  and  Lipscomb,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  were  leaders.  In 
his  pamphlet,  "Walking  By  Faith/'  he  said :  "One  of  the  saddest 
mistakes  that  ever  marred  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  church 
of  God  was  the  introduction  of  instrumental  music  in  Christian 
worship,  with  the  attendant  strife  and  division  which  have 
never  ceased  to  mark  its  pathway."  Time  has  indeed  worked 
to  relieve  generally  the  Disciples  of  the  onus  of  this  thesis.  In 
like  manner  the  Kurfees'  clientele  denounced  the  directive  boards 
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of  the  Disciples'  missionary  societies.  On  this  matter,  David 
Heaton  Petree,  (March  15,  1868  -  Aug.  10,  1940),  ministerial 
recruit  at  Corinth  church,  near  Germanton,  (a  short  distance 
from  Pfafftown) ,  bore  witness  from  his  Kinston,  N.  C.  pastorate 
in  1898,  as  follows: 

I  consider  all  opposition  to  mission  work  very  dangerous 
and  wrong.  One  can  certainly  see  its  effects  at  Corinth  and 
all  the  other  churches  up  there  where  it  has  been  propa- 
gated. It  is  like  sowing  tares  among  wheat.  Corinth  and 
some  of  the  other  churches  in  that  section  never  knew  what 
strife  and  dissension  were  till  the  anti-mission  seeds  were 
sown  among  them.  A  church  that  is  not  missionary  ought 
to  die.  The  sooner  it  dies  the  better.  My  congregation  at 
Kinston  gives  about  $100  this  year  for  missions  and  it  was 
never  so  spiritual  as  now.  A  tree  must  be  judged  by  its 
fruit. 

We  revert  again  to  the  Transou  story.  It  states :  "Uncle  Dick 
Poindexter,  he  of  the  loud  voice,  preached  often  at  Pfafftown," 
and  "Washington  Neely  also  preached  here  frequently."  These 
men  evidently  did  a  constructive  work  in  keeping  with  the  best 
Disciple  tradition.  Richard  Poindexter,  had  a  homely  but  ex- 
cellent word  on  keeping  peace  in  the  brotherhood.  It  appeared 
in  The  Watch  Tower,  issue  of  October  15,  1882,  published  at 
Washington,  N.  C,  by  the  editor,  James  Lathan  Winfield.  As 
briefed,  he  admonished: 

My  spirit  is  stirred  within  me  about  so  many  unpleasant 
disputes  among  our  leading  brethren.  I  like  The  Watch 
Tower  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  wrangles,  unpleasant  con- 
troversies, and  disputes  that  are  going  on  and  have  been 
going  on  for  years  and  years  among  some  of  our  editorial 
brethren.  As  some  one  in  The  Apostolic  Times,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  said.  "If  these  unpleasant  wrangles  and  quarrels 
were  just  reduced  to  private  correspondence  it  would  not 
be  so  bad."  This  strife  is  not  altogether  confined  to  our 
editorial  brethren.  It  is  among  other  good  brethren  also. 
I  have  been  fearful  that  in  the  heat  of  some  useless  contro- 
versy the  church  would  be  split.  Controversies  that  amount 
to  right  down  quarreling  will  never  settle  any  point  of 
differences. 

Look  at  the  last  wrangle  among  us  on  the  Revised 
Hymnal.  I  heartily  agree  with  you,  [Bro.  Winfield].  What 
a  pity  the  Revised  Hymnal  was  ever  thought  of  if  it  is  to 
cause  such  an  unpleasant  controversy.  It  causes  the  sec- 
tarian world  to  rejoice  and  makes  them  laugh.  They  think 
our  cause  will  sooner  or  later  go  down  in  ruins.  May  the 
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Good  Lord  help  us  to  endeavor  to  keep  "the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Wherefore  putting  away  lying, 
speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbor ;  for  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another." 

George  Washington  Neely,  Christian  preacher  and  humani- 
tarian was  a  native  of  the  section  under  review.  His  country 
home  was  in  the  Clemmons  community  near  the  Forsyth-David- 
son line.  Early  in  his  career  he  gave  home  missionary  service 
in  the  Gulf  States,  and  at  the  life-saving,  stations  on  North  Caro- 
lina's "outer  banks."  During  the  last  20  years  of  his  life  his 
home  was  near  Forsyth's  Muddy  Creek  Christian  Church,  "not 
far  from  the  scenes  of  his  childhood."  First  he  married  Miss 
Cheshire,  of  a  wealthy  slave-owning  family.  She  became  the 
mother  of  their  daughter,  Alice,  (Mrs.  Walter  R.  Houghter), 
and  sons,  Arthur  C.  and  Frank  Tennyson  Neely,  respectively 
the  manager  and  proprietor  of  a  large  publishing  house  in 
New  York  City.  After  the  first  Mrs.  Neely's  death  he  married 
Mary  A.  Atwater,  of  Ohio,  a  class  mate  of  James  A.  Garfield, 
at  Hiram  College,  and  later  a  graduate  of  Oberlin.  She  was 
a  gifted  teacher.  At  "old  Muddy  Creek"  she  was  "a  pillar  of 
strength  to  the  Church  and  Sunday  School  and  labored  faith- 
fully to  keep  the  little,  struggling  band  of  Disciples  alive."  Once 
when  only  three  persons  attended  worship  she  led  in  observing 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

Daniel  Abram  Brindle,  Christian  minister  and  Forsyth  native, 
lived  in  the  Neely  home  for  four  years  in  his  youth  while  she 
taught  him.  He  declared:  "A  more  efficient  or  helpful  teacher 
it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  meet.  Her  unselfish  labors  will  be 
long  remembered."  Only  four  of  her  former  pupils  are  known 
to  be  surviving  to-day,  namely:  two  sisters  and  their  brother, 
Mrs.  Ida  Cornish  Phelps,  Mrs.  Jennie  Cornish  Davis,  and  James 
Cornish;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jarvis  Shannon.  The  first  named  af- 
firms that  Mrs.  Neely  "was  truly  a  wonderful  woman." 

In  1856,  nine  years  before  the  Disciple  beginning  at  Pfaff- 
town,  a  youth  of  25  at  near-by  Yadkinville  united  with  this  re- 
formatory movement,  to  make  in  his  maturity  a  worthy  contri- 
bution in  word  and  work  to  its  success.  Joshua  K.  Speer,  was 
obviously  a  fruit  of  the  pioneer  preaching  of  Joshua  Kennerly 
Speer.  The  blood  relationship  of  the  two  Speers,  if  any,  I  do 
not  know.  They  were  both  Yadkin  natives,  however,  a  genera- 
tion apart.  While  the  earlier  one  became  a  prominent  leader  in 
the!  brotherhood  "Cooperation  Meetings"   in   Tennessee,  his 
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adopted  State,  often  acting  as  moderator,  he  is  identified .  bio- 
graphically  with  the  conservative  Church  of  Christ.  The  other 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Disciples'  formally  organized 
brotherhood  services.  Promptly  after  conversion  he  began 
preaching  in  Yadkin  County,  after  which  he  ministered  nearly 
fifty  years  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Indiana,  with  his  membership  for  a  long  period  with  the  Third 
Christian  Church,  Indianapolis.  He  is  buried  in  Crown  Hill 
Cemetery,  Indianapolis. 

In  the  Christian  Standard  for  July  12,  1890  he  gave  his  ear- 
nest word  in  behalf  of  missions  organized  at  the  Brotherhood 
level,  as  follows: 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  we  who  oppose  Missionary 
Societies  do  so  contrary  to  the  reasonable  and  plainest  mean- 
ing of  scriptural  authority.  A  missionary  society  is  no 
more  harmful  than  a  railroad  company,  and  is  as  necessary 
in  its  place  as  the  company,  but  the  work  of  each  differs. 
The  railroad  company  transports  the  missionary  whose 
mission  is  to  preach  the  gospel  until  all  nations  shall  know 
the  Head  of  the  Church.  The  work  of  the  Church  is  to 
preach  the  gospel  while  the  nations  and  societies  under  God 
provide  the  means  of  travel  and  furnish  printed  Bibles  and 
other  timely  necessities.  Why  any  further  disputing? 
Bread  is  just  as  good  if  the  wheat  comes  through  a  thresh- 
ing machine  as  it  was  when  our  fathers  beat  it  out  in  the 
old  way. 

Did  the  apostles  refuse  to  use  the  means  and  methods  in 
their  day  ?  They  went  everywhere,  preaching  the  Word,  and 
traveled,  ate,  and  clothed  themselves  as  was  the  custom  of 
the  times,  and  made  no  ado  over  it.  I  feel  certain  if  they 
were  here  to-day  that  they  would  even  go  to  China  at  the 
expense  of  a  missionary  society,  State  or  nation,  if  neces- 
sary. Stop  and  study  awhile  before  opposing ;  Stop  opposing 
and  go  to  work! 

Speer  spelled  out  his  concept  of  an  ideal,  or  near-ideal  Church 
by  means  of  an  example.  It  is  of  interest  to  see  how  this  Tar- 
heel of  75  years  ago  pointed  up  his  vision.  After  a  three-months' 
first-hand  observation  and  participation  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
he  gave  his  "insight  into  the  workings  of  the  Christian  Church" 
there  during  "the  pastorate  of  the  eloquent  Thomas  J.  Shelton.'" 
His  report  is  in  the  Christian  Standard  of  March  16,  1889.  An 
excerpted  brief  of  it: 

I  have  found  that  example  is  better  than  theory.  Useless 
forms  have  in  a  very  marked  degree  disappeared  in  their 
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worship.  I  was  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  its  beginning 
and  its  eloquent  silence  in  quitting.  I  have  not  heard  a 
prayer  that  would  consume  five  minutes,  yet  every  prayer 
has  been  full  of  thanksgiving  and  confession.  Observance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  offering  of  gifts  precedes  the 
sermon.  Thomas  J.  Shelton  ably  assisted  by  an  earnest  and 
devoted  set  of  men  and  women,  has,  under  God,  lifted  the 
cause  out  of  disrespect  in  the  city  of  Little  Rock. 

They  say  nothing  about  how  to  do  a  thing,  but  as  one  man 
the  church  does  the  thing.  Here  is  a  church  of  peace  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  its  place,  helping  in  the  State,  helping 
other  brethren  send  it  abroad,  maintaining  a  grand  Sunday 
School,  building  meeting  houses,  and  not  quarreling  about 
how  to  do  these  things. 


CHAPTER  VII 
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After  the  initiatory  evangelism  of  Wilson  and  Bullard  at 
Pfafftown  in  the  mid-1860's,  it  is  said  by  Transou  that  within 
"two  or  three  years  we  were  strong  enough  to  build  a  meeting 
house  of  our  own."  To  that  end  there  was  a  congregational 
meeting  on  September  6,  1868,  in  which  three  responsible  dea- 
cons were  appointed  to  promote  and  supervise  the  material 
affairs  of  the  church.  Wilson,  the  minister,  was  leading  their 
spiritual  life,  in  which  service  he  continued  for  forty  years. 
The  deacons  thus  appointed  were:  Alexander  Transou,  John  A. 
Styers,  and  Solomon  A.  Miller.  A  canvass  was  made  that  day 
for  cash  and  pledges  for  the  building  fund.  The  total,  $305.41 
was  given  by  27  men  and  21  women;  the  largest  gift,  $50,  was 
by  Dr.  Beverly  Jones,  on  which  $30  was  credited  to  him  as  he 
made  full  payment  on  "the  meeting  house  lot,"  eighteen  months 
later.  The  smallest  gift  25  cents,  was  by  Julia  Fultz.  Five  men 
each  pledged  $20,  namely:  the  four  Transous,  Julius  A.,  Alex- 
ander, Jonathan,  and  Ephraim,  and  John  A.  Styers.  In  good 
faith  much  of  the  whole  amount  was  in  "cash  received"  that 
day.  Following  is  the  list  of  the  initial  48  building  fund  con- 
tributors : 

Banner,  Jane  Petree,  Riley 

Clayton,  Mariah  Pfaff,  Betsy  Ann 


Clayton,  Will 
Conrad,  Delph 
Dalton,  Milpa 
Flynt,  Amanda 
Flynt,  Eliza 
Fultz,  John 
Fultz,  Julia 
Goslen,  Henry 
Henly,  Rebecca 
Jones,  Dr.  Beverly 
Kirby,  W.  J. 
Lehman,  D.  S. 
Lehman,  H.  R. 
Lehman,  Reuben 
Lester,  America 
Marshall,  Jesse 
Miller,  Soloman 
Petree,  Louisa 


Pfaff,  Emmanuel 
Pfaff,  Isaac 
Pfaff,  J.  Elly 
Pfaff,  Minerva 
Pfaff,  Sally 
Poindexter,  John 
Speas,  Antonetta 
Stoltz,  Lucinda 
Stroup,  Mary 
Styres,  Elvira 
Styres,  John 
Transou,  Adelaide 
Transou,  Alex 
Transou,  Bet 
Transou,  Ephraim 
Transou,  E.  S. 
Transou,  Evan 
Transou,  Flora 
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Transou,  Julia 
Transou,  Julius 
Transou,  Patsy 


Transou,  Jonathan 


Warner,  Jesse 
Wolff,  John 
Wolff,  Lydia 
Ziglar,  James  T. 


The  warranty  deed  for  the  lot  bought  for  the  church  by  Dr. 
Beverly  Jones,  dated  March  10,  1870,  was  not  registered  at 
the  Forsyth  Court  House  until  December  1,  1885.  The  tract 
was  bought  of  Martin  Holder  for  $30.  The  boundary: 

Beginning  at  a  rock  in  Augustus  C.  Transou's  line  N.  E. 
of  the  meeting  house  runs  west  18%  rods  into  the  big  road 
near  Alexander  Transou's  line,  thence  South  along  the  road 
26  rods  near  Evan  Transou's  corner,  then  East  along  Evan 
Transou's  line  lSy2  rods  to  a  rock  in  Solomon  Pfaff's  line, 
thence  North  26  rods  to  the  beginning,  containing  three 
acres  more  or  less  and  all  — ■  appur- 
tenances thereto  belonging. 

In  Wilson's  handwriting  are  scattered  entries  itemizing  fi- 
nances of  the  church  from  September  6,  1868  to  October  2,  1904. 
These  are  in  an  old  leather-bound  record  book  on  the  front  cover 
of  which  he  inked  the  legend:  "V.  A.  Wilson,  N.  C,  1856,  Diary." 
The  personal  "Diary"  has  been  clipped  out,  and  from  all  accounts, 
permanently  lost,  but  the  church  records  remain  intact.  The 
congregation  voted  for  "first-Sunday-in-the-month-preaching," 
and  this  practice  with  more  or  less  consistency  was  long  con- 
tinued. Thus  many  of  the  items  engrossed  in  the  old  record  bear 
a  "first-Sunday"  date.  Payments  for  "work  on  the  meeting 
house"  extend  from  October  8,  1869,  to  November  28,  1870.  This 
evidently  was  the  extent  of  time  in  building  and  furbishing 
their  first  house  of  worship.  Evan  Transou  did  most  of  the  car- 
pentry, aided  at  first  by  E.  T.  Shultz.  A  summarized  report  on 
July  2,  1876,  shows  that  the  church  had  expended  for  plant  and 
equipment,  $889.30.  This  included  the  incidental  debt  of  $287.70, 
running  three  years  and  fully  paid  in  August,  1874. 

A  summary  of  accounting  for  labor  and  materials  in  this 
building  operation  is  of  interest.  The  official  record  of  certain 
items  from  the  old  leather-bound  book: 

Labor,  Transou  and  Shultz  ,  $72.85 

Lumber   ,Tf___ __,  I   94.04 

Nails   :   13.08 

Shingles   „_   40.00 

Glass,  including  paint,  locks,  hinges    23.37 

Lightning  rod   6.65 

Benches,  (pews)   .  24.18 
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Stove   

Oil,  (kerosene),  for  meeting  house 

Communion  Wine   

Tablecloth  for  Communion   

Rails  for  church  lot  

Sexton   

Broom   

Church  Bell,  May,  1882   


28.40 


43.41 


2.00 
4.00 
3.00 
.90 
.45 
.30 


The  above  gives  some  insight  into  rural  church  construction 
of  a  century  ago.  It  should  be  remembered  that  many  gifts  of 
labor  and  materials  casually  went  into  the  building  for  which 
no  record  appears  to-day.  It  is  to  be  assumed  in  this  instance 
that  cash  purchases  of  building  supplies  were  made  severally 
as  immediate  needs  arose.  Wherefore  their  payment  for  "paint, 
glass,  locks,  and  hinges,  etc.,  for  the  meeting  house"  made  on 
August  8,  1870,  would  indicate  its  completion  and  its  opening 
for  assembly  that  summer. 

The  frame  building  served  the  community  for  45  years  until 
there  was  a  good  reason  and  a  general  desire  for  its  structur- 
al replacement.  C.  C.  Ware,  State  Secretary,  reporting  his 
initial  visit  there  in  April,  1916,  said  that  $700  had  been  re- 
cently pledged  by  responsible  members  for  a  new  building  and 
lumber  for  that  purpose  had  been  placed  on  the  ground.  Their 
church  enrollment  then  was  40,  with  35  in  their  church  school, 
with  no  regular  pastor.  Lawson  Campbell,  Winston-Salem, 
(Fourth  Street),  minister,  began  preaching  there  on  First 
Sunday  afternoons  in  1919,  and  the  membership  was  soon  dou- 
bled; and  their  church  property  valuation  listed  at  $3,000  in 
1920.  Campbell  continued  his  Pfafftown  leadership  until  his 
death  in  1930.  In  July,  1925,  as  reported,  the  church  was  "having 
a  wonderful  growth."  It  was  then  planned  to  remodel  their 
building  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  to  provide  six  new  church  school 
rooms  and  a  new  basement.  Building  beyond  this  aim,  they 
raised  $9,700  the  next  year.  Their  membership  had  increased 
to  150,  and  their  plant  valuation  to  $15,000.  Thereafter  in 
1927,  Campbell  became  their  first  "full  time"  minister. 

To  complete  the  financing  of  this  building  venture,  a  loan 
was  executed  November  1,  1926,  with  the  general  brotherhood's 
Board  of  Church  Extension  for  $3,500  at  4  per  cent  interest.  In 
spite  of  the  severe  depression  which  soon  ensued  they  had  repaid 
$2,400  on  the  debt  by  February  18,  1932,  and  were  not  in  arrears 
as  of  that  date  on  principal  or  interest.   However  due  to  the 
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hard  sledding  of  that  period  the  obligation  was  not  fully  met 
until  1936  during  the  pastorate  of  J.  T.  Lawson ;  "the  final  pay- 
ment being  made"  by  their  Woman's  Council. 

On  May  6,  1938,  construction  began  on  their  parsonage  which 
was  completed  for  occupancy  by  the  minister's  family  during 
that  summer.  A  well-built  brick  home,  it  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  church  on  the  main  east-west  highway,  and  was  valued 
at  $6,000  at  its  erection.  This  occasioned  a  second  loan  from 
Church  Extension  of  $3,500  executed  September  1,  1938.  The 
mortgage  note  which  effected  this  was  ceremonially  burned  by 
the  church  on  June  30,  1944.  By  1946,  the  entire  list  of  loans 
made  by  Church  Extension  to  forty  churches  in  North  Carolina 
had  fully  cleared  the  hurdle,  except  one  small  loan  yet  due  from 
a  Negro  church. 

In  March  1940,  Pastor  J.  A.  Lollis  announced  that  they  would 
"redecorate  our  auditorium  before  Easter,  draping  the  windows 
and  painting  the  wall."  Again  they  must  build,  and  Pastor 
Carlisle,  next  in  line,  revealed :  "The  new  year,  1946,  finds  almost 
$1,500  in  our  building  fund."  A  "complete  remodeling  of  the 
front  of  the  church  had  been  authorized"  as  reported  by  R.  Hoke 
Flynt  in  May,  1947.  Further,  said  Flynt: 

This  remodeling  to  be  completed  by  August,  1947,  will 
consist  of  a  large,  new  front  entrance  and  the  elimination 
of  the  present  crowded  two-front  entrances.  The  steeple 
will  be  placed  in  center  and  the  present  two  small  vestibules 
will  be  converted  to  cloak  rooms.  It  will  greatly  improve 
our  present  facilities.  We  are  also  building  a  new  baptistry 
to  make  room  for  the  new  Shore  Memorial  Organ. 

Four  years  later  under  Pastor  MacDonald  "the  chancel  was 
rearranged  on  a  divided  basis  and  new  furniture  including  a 
John  Knox  pulpit  and  lectern"  installed,  to  be  dedicated  at 
their  Home  Coming,  June  10,  1951.  Still  another  building  fund, 
to  be  quite  the  largest  in  their  history  was  begun  on  December 
2,  1950.  This  was  for  their  much  needed  educational  plant.  The 
fund  grew  appreciably  and  was  climaxed  by  a  successful  cam- 
paign locally  directed  for  a  goal  of  $25,000.  As  consultant  for 
their  building  plans,  Charles  J.  Betts,  of  the  Church  Extension 
staff  was  called  to  their  assistance.  Pastor  MacDonald  stated 
clearly  the  case :  "We  are  handicapped  by  inadequate  space  and 
furnishings  to  meet  the  growth  we  have  had  in  Church  member- 
ship and  church  school  attendance.  Our  church  school  is  alreadjr 
over-crowded.  Any  additional  growth  is  almost  out  of  the  ques- 
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tion  under  existing  conditions.  The  current  building  campaign  is 
an  effort  to  meet  the  challenge  which  these  circumstances  pre- 
sent." 

The  campaign  canvass,  exceeding  the  goal,  was  made  on  No- 
vember 20-22,  1953,  resulting  in  "a  total  of  $26,058.50  in  cash 
and  one-year  pledges."  Thus  construction  began  early  in  1954, 
the  completed  plant,  with  furnishings,  to  be  valued  at  $70,000. 
At  the  ceremonial  ground-breaking  on  February  7,  1954,  Mrs. 
Sallie  Transou,  oldest  member  of  the  local  church,  wielded  the 
shovel;  others  present:  Pastor  MacDonald,  Reuben  Westmore- 
land, T.  Evan  Hall,  Norwood  Pratt,  Carol  Roberts,  Raeford 
Nifong,  Sidney  Norman,  and  Arthur  Cline.  Trustees  of  the 
church  at  this  time  were :  R.  Hoke  Flynt,  Reuben  Westmoreland, 
and  Charles  Goslen.  The  building  committee:  Raeford  Nifong, 
Chairman,  Pastor  MacDonald,  T.  W.  Nicholson,  Clarence  E. 
Blakely,  George  L.  Millsaps,  Sr.,  Sidney  S.  Norman,  and  Mes- 
dames :  I.  C.  Shore,  T.  Evan  Hall,  G.  W.  Flynt,  Sr. 

At  dedication  ceremonies  for  the  new  plant  on  September  26, 
1954,  President  Travis  A.  White,  of  Atlantic  Christian  College 
brought  two  messages  to  "large  audiences."  His  topics :  "What's 
Right  with  the  Church?",  and  "A  Time  for  Greatness  in  the 
Church."  The  building  had  been  erected  and  furnished  in  less 
than  eight  months.  It  provides  eight  additional  class  rooms, 
minister's  study,  fellowship  hall,  and  lounges  for  men  and 
women.  Promptly  to  cover  financial  outlay  on  this  major  con- 
struction a  loan  from  the  Piedmont  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  was  executed  on  July  21,  1955.  It  was  for  $27,000. 
In  less  than  eight  years  the  church  had  fully  cleared  this  obli- 
gation. The  mortgage  was  ceremonially  burned  at  their  worship 
service  of  May  26,  1963.  Their  trustees  applying  the  flame  were: 
Ray  Blakley,  Arthus  Cline,  and  Harry  J.  Shonts.  Fire  insurance 
for  the  entire  church  property  grosses  $150,000.  When  the 
educational  unit  needed  a  repainting,  44  volunteers  from  their 
local  Christian  Men's  Fellowship,  J.  B.  Hussey,  president,  took 
it  as  their  project  and  saved  the  church  about  $2,000.  Air- 
conditioning  for  all  units  was  completed  July  21,  1963. 

In  November,  1961,  the  sanctuary  was  "completely  renovated 
to  meet  building  needs,"  as  recommended  by  the  Church  Ex- 
tension's architectural  consultant.  There  is  a  growing  sense  of 
realization  that  "the  church  is  in  a  strategic  location  as  the  city 
of  Winston-Salem  moves  west  and  envelops  Pfafftown." 


CHAPTER  VIII 


INGATHERINGS 

I  have  been  for  a  long  time  a  church-goer.  But  I  have  yet  to 
hear  an  oral  discourse  from  the  pulpit  on  the  parable  of  the 
dragnet,  Matthew  13:  47-50.  In  our  tolerant  time  the  preachers 
seem  to  shy  away  from  expatiating  on  this  drama  screened  on 
the  Gallilean  shore.  Perhaps  they  are  aghast  at  the  picture  of 
the  grim  toiler  at  the  net  as  he  assorts  the  bad  fish,  into  the 
castaway  heap.  Only  once,  and  as  a  supplying  free-lance,  have 
I  dared  to  preach  on  it,  myself.  The  response  was  mild  and 
pleasant,  but  not  enthusiastic.  It  is  said  that  one  of  our  Pamlico 
pioneers  of  long  ago  contemplated  a  preaching  deliverance  on 
this  text.  But  shortly  he  backed  away,  confessing  that  he  might 
be  tempted  overmuch  to  maul  the  croakers  from  the  catch. 
The  croaker  is  a  fish  found  in  eastern  Carolina  waters,  and  grant- 
ed this  pun,  attends  church  in  many  places. 

A  Yadkin  native,  Joshua  Kennerly  Speer,  at  the  age  of  62, 
returned  to  his  old  home  community,  in  1856,  and  "gained  52" 
to  the  Disciple  faith.  As  a  Tennessee  evangelist  he  had  experi- 
enced glowing  success,  "gaining  276"  to  the  faith  in  one  year, 
alone.  Moreover  five  years  before  his  noted  North  Carolina 
success,  he  had  spoken  an  insistent  word  for  a  balanced  evange- 
lism. He  said  in  the  Christian  Magazine,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for 
October,  1851 :  "My  labors  this  year  have  been  mainly  in  teach- 
ing the  'all  things'  to  be  observed  by  the  immersed."  Further, 
he  urged :  "Better  quit  planting  new  congregations  and  preach- 
ing to  old  ones,  if  they  will  not  observe  and  do  whatsoever  the 
king  eternal  has  commanded."  The  annual  Tennessee  State 
Meeting  of  Disciples  at  Columbia,  that  year,  resolved:  "More 
attention  must  be  paid  to  a  pastoral  teaching  and  visiting  in  our 
churches  if  their  existence  as  blessings  is  to  be  perpetuated." 

Moses  Tyson  Moye  associated  with  Virgil  Angelo  Wilson  in 
the  founding  of  the  First  Christian  Church,  Wilson,  N.  C, 
wrote  an  article,  "A  Few  Words  on  Evangelism."  It  appeared 
in  Dr.  J.  T.  Walsh's  Watch  Tower,  New  Bern,  N.  C.  October, 
1873.   Moye  exhorted: 

Very  little  has  been  gained  to  the  cause  by  an  evangelist, 
who  having  gathered  a  few  untaught  persons,  here  and 
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there,  into  the  fold,  and  then  goes  away,  leaving  them  help- 
less and  unprotected,  an  early  prey  to  wolves  without  and 
within.  Numbers  may,  and  doubtless  do,  possess  a  power- 
ful influence,  and  are  frequently  the  boast  of  many  denom- 
inations, but  uninstructed  in  the  word  and  the  practical 
duties  of  Christianity,  they  wield  a  less  wholesome  influence 
than  a  very  small  number  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  desire 
faithfully  to  "observe  all  things"  taught  by  Christ.  The 
few  Bible-taught,  are  the  "gold,  silver  and  precious  stones" 
that  shall  survive  the  ordeal  of  fire,  exerting  a  salutary 
influence  in  the  church  and  upon  the  world.  May  the  Lord 
so  direct  us  by  his  word  and  Spirit  that  self  may  be  for- 
gotten and  partyism  unknown  in  our  efforts. 

James  Benjamin  Jones  of  Bethania-Pfafftown  in  his  news 
letter  of  1875,  previously  cited,  illustrates  his  thought  about 
transient  evangelists,  thus:  "They  remind  me  of  tunneling 
through  sand-hills  without  protective  arches  above.  The  sand 
fills  up  the  tunnel  as  fast  as  it  is  made.  So  the  evil  one  repossesses 
the  land  as  fast  as  he  is  dispossessed." 

Summer  revivals  during  the  first  decades  for  Pfafftown  Dis- 
ciples seem  to  have  been  routine.  Julius  A.  Transou  names 
Wilson,  Bullard,  Jones,  Kurfees,  Hansbrough,  and  Butler,  as 
early  leaders  in  these  "protracted  meetings."  For  more  than  a 
half-century  almost  none  of  them  are  reported  in  detail,  in 
available  media,  but  the  summary  results  are  embodied  in 
certain  eventual  records.  At  the  close  of  1866  when  the  charter 
roll  was  entire,  it  enrolled  29  in  fellowship. 

At  a  congregational  roll  call  there  on  "the  first  Lord's  Day  in 
May,  1879,"  there  were  113  names  on  the  list,  consisting  of  50 
men  and  63  women.  The  thirteen-year  growth  was  real  and 
gratifying.  Kurfees  had  conducted  the  summer  meeting  in 
1878,  with  27  additions,  for  which  on  September  8,  as  noted  in 
the  official  record,  he  was  paid  $15  "for  preaching  at  this 
place."  Also  he  and  Richard  Poindexter  had  co-evangelized  at 
Mount  Nebo  in  Yadkin  County  that  summer  resulting  in  33 
additions.  The  particular  relevance  of  this  Mount  Nebo  episode 
may  be  seen  in  some  descendants  of  these  Yadkin  pioneers  who 
are  to-day  active  in  the  churches  of  this  faith  in  Forsyth  and 
other  counties.  Verily  the  present  has  unforgettable  ties  with 
the  past. 

Uniformly  throughout  this  Piedmont  area  Disciple  pastors 
have  been  possessed  of  the  evangelistic  spirit.  Charles  Reign 
Scoville,  who  attained  international  fame  as  an  evangelist 
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among  Disciples,  and  often  was  crowned  with  publicized  spec- 
tacular success,  was  called  for  a  crusade  in  Winston-Salem  in 
the  spring  of  1926.  He  and  his  strong  company  of  five  were 
to  serve  primarily  the  church  then  located  at  Fourth  and  Broad 
Streets,  but  they  held  occasional  rallies  in  nearby  churches. 
Pastor  J.  E.  deGafferelly  reported  that  Scoville  "attracted  the 
attention  of  the  entire  city,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  com- 
munity." Also  he  said  that  the  city's  afternoon  paper  on  the 
eve  of  the  revival  had  "devoted  almost  an  entire  page  to  a  news- 
story  of  the  evangelistic  party,  and  it  has  offered  to  print 
Brother  Scoville's  sermons  in  full  each  day."  The  ingatherings 
registered  for  the  two  churches  in  the  city  that  year,  1926,  were : 
Fourth  Street,  (now  First  Christian  Church),  115  added,  rais- 
ing its  total  membership  to  503 ;  and  Sprague  Street,  103,  making 
its  total  number  in  fellowship,  248.  Pfafftown  received  26  new 
names,  an  increase  of  23  over  the  previous  year. 

During  Pastor  J.  T.  Lawson's  term  at  Pfafftown,  1933-1937, 
"four  revivals  were  held  for  building  of  better  Christians  and 
gaining  of  recruits.  Three  of  these  were  held  by  visiting  pastor- 
evangelists"  as  reported.  In  May,  1938,  early  in  the  pastorate 
of  J.  A.  Lollis,  he  submitted  the  following: 

In  cooperation  with  our  general  pre-Easter  evangelism 
campaign,  I  worked  up  a  class  among  the  teen-age  group  for 
those  interested  in  church  membership.  Out  of  that  class 
we  had  ten  confessions  —  all  in  the  teen-age  group.  Many 
of  our  people  considered  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  things 
that  has  been  done  here  for  several  years  and  heartily  favor 
its  continuance.  Personally  I  consider  it  the  most  sanely 
constructive  method  of  evangelism.  We  are  facing  Pente- 
cost with  an  evangelistic  emphasis  centering  around  the 
intermediates  and  adults. 

Pfafftown's  Easter  meeting,  1942,  was  led  by  Allen  B.  Stanger 
of  the  West  End  Church,  Danville,  Va.,  with  14  added.  Lollis 
remarked:  "It  was  a  surprisingly  good  meeting  despite  the 
general  blue  mood  in  this  area  due  to  the  great  upset  of  things 
financial  in  this  section."  Lollis  had  come  directly  from  Yale 
to  Pfafftown,  and  during  his  five  year's  ministry  there  he  had 
received  77  new  members.  Upon  leaving  for  Louisville,  Ky., 
(Shawnee),  he  declared:  "At  Pfafftown  one  could  not  have 
asked  for  a  more  agreeable  and  wholly  unified  group  with  which 
to  work."  In  December  1942,  Pastor  Carlisle  stated  that  "about 
one-third  of  our  membership  have  moved  away  from  the  com- 
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munity  during  the  past  year."  Harold  L.  Tyer,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
pastor,  held  their  meeting  that  year  with  10  added. 

No  revival  was  held  in  1955,  but  there  were  30  additions. 
Visitation  evangelism  was  effective  at  that  time  through  their 
functional  committee  and  helpers.  Pastor  MacDonald  closed 
a  ministry  of  five  years  and  ten  months  with  them  on  February 
1,  1956.  During  his  pastorate  there  were  108  additions.  His 
successor  was  G.  W.  Wolford  during  whose  three  years,  1956- 
1959,  there  were  43  additions.  In  the  next  pastorate,  that  of 
F.  E.  Warren,  there  were  29  additions  in  the  year,  1962;  the 
loss  of  7  was  suffered,  leaving  the  net  gain,  22.  Throughout  the 
State  that  year — "one  of  the  poorest  years  from  the  standpoint 
of  evangelism  in  the  past  decade,"  there  was  but  a  net  gain 
in  North  Carolina  of  368  members,  which  for  the  Disciples  was 
equivalent  to  "about  3.5  membership  gain  per  church."  On 
this  count  Pfafftown  appears  to  have  been  about  six  times  better 
than  the  average  church  among  her  Tarheel  sisters;  but  this 
offered  no  cue  for  complacency. 

At  Easter,  1964,  Pastor  Warren  conducted  his  usual  class  on 
the  meaning  of  Church  membership.  Reportedly  as  of  now,  their 
number  is  335  with  a  church  school  enrollment  of  276.  Their 
Evangelism  Department,  1964-1965,  has  a  leadership  person- 
nel of  eight,  of  which  Reuben  Westmoreland  is  chairman;  Ray 
Blakley,  vice  chairman,  and  Helen  Transou,  secretary.  Their 
stated  goal  accepted  in  course  by  the  church  is  a  membership 
of  498  by  1970  which  would  be  double  that  of  1960,  and  "to 
develop  an  evangelistic  church  sponsoring  a  year-round  pro- 
gram of  evangelism  which  reaches  into  every  age  level  and 
into  every  phase  of  the  Church  life." 


CHAPTER  IX 


OUTREACH 

Christian  life  is  fundamentally  missionary  in  thought  and 
action.  Christ's  Church  ever  faces  a  paradox.  It  may  save  its 
essential  being  only  as  it  loses  itself  purely  in  Christian  service. 
It  must  be  out-going.  To  be  static  is  to  forfeit  its  standing  in 
Christ  and  its  right  to  the  name  which  is  not  to  be  taken  in  vain. 
The  early  leadership  of  Disciples  of  Christ,  burgeoning  out  a 
great  reform,  may  seem  to  have  been  unaware  of  their  responsi- 
bility for  effective  cooperation  in  World  Missions  commitment. 
Like  some  other  elements  of  progress  this  had  to  be  gradually 
developed. 

The  Transou  story  says  that  the  Muddy  Creek  Christian  con- 
gregation in  Forsyth,  was  one  of  the  "four  offshoots  from  Pfaff- 
town  Church/'  The  pastor  at  Muddy  Creek  on  September  23, 
1928,  spoke  on  "the  Great  Commission/'  Matthew  28 :  19,  20,  to 
a  representative  audience.  The  response :  "It  was  highly  appreci- 
ated, there  being  only  two  persons  present  who  had  ever  heard 
a  sermon  on  the  subject,  although  it  is  nearly  1900  years  old." 

Yet,  given  time  the  Disciples  would  prove  to  be  an  unselfish 
people.  Local  benevolence  was  often  made  a  starting  point  in 
this  experience  of  stewardship.  The  initial  account  book  of 
Pfafftown  records  examples  of  their  sharing  in  definite  incidents 
of  relief.  Instances:  September  11,  1869,  to  the  "Needy,  Jane 
Banner's  family";  April  22,  1872,  to  the  "blind  and  needy," 
William  Spainhour;  July  1,  1877,  to  the  "burial  expenses  of 
Thomas  Clayton,  by  order  of  the  Church";  October  6,  1872,  to 
J.  P.  Flynt,  "who  had  lost  his  barn  and  contents  by  fire."  Pfaff- 
town itself,  to  turn  the  picture  around,  had  been  the  recipient 
of  a  gift,  $6.50,  through  "John  Webster  from  Discip^s  in 
Yadkin,"  on  September  11,  1869  —  obviously  a  contribution  to 
their  building  fund.  The  Yadkin  pioneers  of  the  1850's  were 
thus  sharing  with  their  sister  church  in  Forsyth,  a  decade  later. 
Reverting  to  the  Jane  Banner  charity:  she  was  a  widow  with 
four  small  children,  her  husband  having  been  a  military  fa- 
tality of  the  Confederacy. 

Then  from  the  Pfafftown  source  came  the  following  instances 
of  brotherly  help.  On  May  4,  1884,  $12.35  was  given  "to  Bro. 
Solomon  Miller,  for  benefit  of  Jefferson  Brethren;"  again,  five 
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years  later,  $6.45,  "to  J.  F.  Miller  for  benefit  of  the  church  which 
is  at  Corinth,"  near  Germanton,  N.  C. 

In  Transou's  account,  Silas  Peacock  was  "a  roving  shoemaker, 
well-read."  He  was  a  lay  exhorter  at  the  home  base,  for  whose 
service  Pfafftown  paid  him  a  pittance  on  May  6,  1873.  When  he 
was  sent  on  parochial  missions  "to  preach  in  Guilford  County" 
in  March  and  June,  1875,  $10.25  was  the  amount  of  Pfafftown's 
assistance.  M.  C.  Kurfees  evangelized  at  Long's  schoolhouse 
in  Forsyth  County,  in  July  and  October,  1879,  for  which  Pfaff- 
town contributed  $14.  Ejected  from  the  school  room  in  the 
midst  of  his  labors  Kurfees  continued  to  preach  in  that  com- 
munity in  the  friendly  outdoors.  On  March  2,  1884,  he  was 
handed  $7.20  from  Pfafftown  "to  aid  brethren  in  Davie  County 
to  build  a  meeting  house."  Meanwhile  in  his  senior  year  at 
The  College  of  the  Bible  at  Lexington.  Ky.,  Pfafftown  gave  him 
$26.68  toward  enabling  him  to  graduate  there  in  June,  1881.  He 
was  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

The  Hookerton  Union  in  eastern  North  Carolina  was  the  first 
of  such  "Cooperation  Meetings,"  in  that  region  to  gain  promi- 
nence as  a  substantial  base  for  home  missions.  They  had  used 
Wilson  of  Pfafftown  at  the  towns  of  Wilson,  Kinston,  and  other 
places  with  significant  results.  Whereas  from  their  first-hand 
knowledge,  Pfafftown  on  July  18,  1880,  sent  $27.43  as  the 
"amount  sent  to  J.  M.  Mewborne,  Kinston,  N.  C.  as  a  Contri- 
bution to  a  fund  for  evangelizing."  The  Garfield  Memorial 
Church  in  the  national  capital  was  projected  in  the  summer  of 
1881,  while  the  assassinated  President  was  yet  in  mortal  suf- 
fering from  the  fatal  attack.  Pfafftown  sent  its  offering,  $14.05, 
to  F.  D.  Power,  minister  there,  as  its  part  in  the  "fellowship  for 
the  Memorial  Church." 

James  Benjamin  Jones  appealed  for  a  general  support  of 
Richard  Poindexter  through  The  Apostolic  Times  of  May  6, 
1875.  Both  were  of  the  Pfafftown  membership.  As  briefed 
here,  Jones  made  this  call  for  "Uncle  Dick,"  as  Poindexter  was 
familiarly  known: 

There  is  a  blacksmith  in  Yadkin  who  ought  to  preach; 
but  how  can  he  preach  except  he  be  sent.  Without  the  ad- 
vantages of  early  training  he  has  few  superiors  as  a  preach- 
er of  the  simple  gospel  of  Jesus.  He  is  so  poor  that  he  has 
no  horse  for  his  appointments  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Three 
hundred  dollars  will  keep  him  in  the  field  all  the  time,  to 
build  up  the  walls  of  Zion  and  gather  together  our  scat- 
tered forces  in  his  own  and  bordering  counties.  Can  not 
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this  amount  be  annually  raised?  His  reports  and  receipts 
can  be  made  through  this  paper  to  those  whose  hearts  the 
Lord  may  open  to  do  this  work.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  men  who  love  missions,  but  are  afraid  of  plans.  I 
hope  there  may  be  a  generous  response  to  this  appeal. 

Pfafftown  Disciples  had  a  ready  hand  in  the  beginning  of 
other  groups  of  their  faith  in  near-by  communities.  Jefferson, 
two  miles  from  Rural  Hall  was  first  to  be  set  up  largely  due  to 
Solomon  A.  Miller,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  three  deacons 
at  the  mother  church.  Then  followed  Muddy  Creek,  the  two 
churches  being  enrolled  by  the  North  Carolina  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Convention  at  their  annual  meeting  at  Old  Ford  Beau- 
fort County,  October  26-28,  1888.  Likewise  enrolled  that  year 
were  Corinth  and  Haw  Pond  in  Stokes  County,  the  four  churches 
reporting  altogether,  213  members.  In  the  Twin-Cities,  Fourth 
Street  Church,  (now  First),  was  organized  August  1,  1890,  with 
32  members;  it  now  has  770  participating  communicants  with 
church  buildings  and  equipment  valued  at  $650,000.  The  Rural 
Hall  Church  was  organized  April  30,  1899,  when  F.  M.  Anderson, 
and  Floyd  F.  Dawson,  were  holding  a  revival  there  resulting 
in  18  additions.  Mrs.  S.  G.  Sutton,  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Miller  were 
the  leaders  in  assembling  the  fund  for  their  initial  building 
which  cost  $800,  and  was  dedicated  debt-free  during  the  revival. 
Their  first  officers :  elders :  S.  G.  Sutton,  J.  W.  Wolff ;  deacons : 
E.  L.  Kiser,  W.  A.  Smith,  and  S.  L.  Vest.  Bon  Air  in  Winston- 
Salem,  now  of  the  cooperative  Disciple  fellowship,  is  of  later 
vintage ;  it  began  as  the  Patterson  Avenue  Church  in  1930,  with 
17  members,  the  number  growing  to  74  within  two  years  during 
the  depression  era.  Meanwhile  Pfafftown  continued  its  brother- 
ly sharing  to  High  Point  and  other  fields  too  many  for  details 
here. 

H.  C.  Bowen  ministered  at  Fourth  Street  Church  in  Winston 
in  the  1890's,  and  scouted  religiously  in  the  area  while  there. 
Writing  in  The  Watch  Tower,  August  26,  1904,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  19  preachers  as  of  that  date,  "born  and 
reared  in  this  hill  country"  were  in  the  Disciples'  service,  "show- 
ing it,"  he  said,  "to  be  a  productive  field  for  preachers."  In 
addition  to  those  mentioned  hitherto  in  this  story,  there  were: 
Sydney  Thomas  Shore,  Robert  Alexander  Helsabeck,  James 
Oscar  Helsabeck,  Dr.  B.  T.  Bitting,  Thomas  J.  Glenn,  James 
Ronald  Glenn,  Jonas  Binkley,  and  John  Idol. 

R.  W.  Stancill  reported  in  the  Missionary  Weekly,  Richmond, 
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Va.,  of  October  8,  1891,  that  15  churches  were  in  the  Pfaff- 
town  locale,  and  while  three  of  them  had  cooperative  relations 
of  the  district  type  with  Virginia,  the  other  12  had  never  known 
any  such  brotherly  unity.  Stancill  had  been  sent  in  1889  to 
the  prospective  Winston  pastorate  by  The  North  Carolina 
Christian  Missionary  Convention.  To  effect  this,  the  Disciples* 
annual  convention  that  year  at  LaGrange,  N.  C,  staged  a  special 
fund-raising  led  by  Joseph  Kinsey.  Clearly  the  churches  in  the 
Piedmont  area  needed  a  better  working  fellowship.  North  Caro- 
lina's State  Missions  Board  asked  Stancill,  D.  H.  Petree,  and 
D.  A.  Brindle,  to  be  a  committee  to  organize  it.  Thus  it  was 
arranged  to  have  their  first  area  meeting  at  Corinth  Church, 
near  Germanton,  on  September  18,  19,  1891.  Five  churches  only 
were  represented  at  this  initial  gathering,  namely:  Winston, 
Jefferson,  Corinth,  Boyers,  (Muddy  Creek),  and  Warner's. 
Pfafftown's  interest  was  yet  latent.  It  was  not  represented  at 
Corinth. 

The  speeches  at  Corinth  were  good;  old-fashioned  hospitality 
was  at  its  best.  R.  F.  Williams  was  employed  as  district  evange- 
list to  make  encouraging  reports  from  time  to  time.  A  fine 
potential  appeared  to  men  and  women  of  vision.  Pfafftown  in 
time  yielded  resourcefully  to  this  vision.  Particularly  for  the 
last  half-century  has  it  warmly  espoused  the  missionary  ideals 
which  prompted  the  pioneers  at  the  Corinth  beginning.  These 
organized  meetings  of  the  area  at  agreed  intervals  have  con- 
tinued to  the  present,  with  necessary  occasional  reorganizations 
due  to  certain  lapses  in  short  and  long  recessions. 

Pfafftown's  pastors  throughout  the  past  one  hundred  years 
have  been  free  and  willing  when  expedient  to  hold  revivals  where- 
ever  called.  These  services  in  leadership  beyond  the  local  parish 
have  been  so  many  that  they  can  not  well  be  enumerated  here. 
May  we  let  one  example  suffice,  Lawson  Campbell  held  a  meet- 
ing at  Phi'lipi  Church,  in  the  east,  near  Creswell,  N.  C.  He  closed 
it  on  August  10,  1925,  baptizing  46,  with  a  reported  3000  spec- 
tators at  the  scene. 

In  recent  decades  there  have  been  notable  gains  in  Pfafftown's 
budgeted  gifts  to  missions,  benevolence  and  education.  In  1944 
the  increase  in  this  outreach  was  27  percent  over  the  previous 
year  as  compared  with  only  10  percent  for  local  church  pur- 
poses. Two  years  later  the  respective  percentages  were  34  and 
26.  From  1950  to  1955  the  giving  "to  others"  was  doubled;  the 
offerings  for  "Special  Days"  for  the  last  two  years  of  that 
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period,  increasing  from  $448.83  to  $582.28.  Previously  in  the 
Disciples'  "Crusade  For  A  Christian  World,"  1947-1951,  the 
church  accepting  the  goal,  $2,400,  paid  it  in  full.  The  Disciples' 
annual  Week  of  Compassion  has  ever  been  deliberately  ob- 
served at  Pfafftown  with  creditable  giving.  In  1964,  $600  was 
contributed  by  it  on  the  Program  of  Advance  in  State  Missions. 
A  graphic  comparison  is  seen  between  1919,  the  year  when  a 
new  era  opened  for  Pfafftown  when  Lawson  Campbell  began 
speaking  there  on  first  Sunday  afternoons,  and  the  year  which 
closed  on  June  30,  1964.  In  1919  for  missions  it  gave  but  $9 
which  ranked  it  131st  among  the  195  churches  of  the  State 
as  listed  that  year;  its  membership  then  was  79,  with  20  en- 
rolled in  its  church  school.  In  1964  its  year's  giving  in  the  above 
cited  category  was  $4,502.58,  ranking  it  as  14th  among  the  169 
contributing  churches  in  the  State  for  that  year.  Its  member- 
ship as  of  to-day  is  330,  with  church  school  enrollment,  269. 

John  Thomas  Saunders  served  the  Pfafftown  pastorate,  1930- 
1933.  He  and  Mrs.  Saunders,  (nee  Fannie  Godwin),  were  the 
parents  of  Louis  Alexander  Saunders,  whose  service  in  foreign 
missions  is  worthy  of  an  associated  record  here.  His  mother  in 
June,  1948,  gave  the  following  report  of  it,  as  briefed: 

My  son,  Louis,  is  serving  in  the  Philippines  as  a  foreign 
missionary  under  our  United  Christian  Missionary  Society. 
He  is  most  happy.  It  is  his  chosen  life  work.  He  left  the 
chaplaincy  where  he  was  a  major  at  Clark  Field,  near  Ma- 
nila. He  is  doing  much  travel  among  the  needy  millions 
in  the  rugged  back  country,  where  supplies  get  to  him  with 
great  difficulty,  but  he  carries  on  joyfully,  enthusiastically. 
He  also  teaches  in  Northern  Christian  College,  Laoag,  and 
at  a  Manual  Training  Center  at  Vigan. 

I  rejoice  that  Louis  can  work  in  such  a  worthy  cause  and 
be  so  happy  about  it.  I  pray  that  our  Carolina  Churches 
will  respond  so  well,  that  my  boy  will  be  adequately  sus- 
tained, and  others  sent  as  recruits  speedily  into  all  the  world 
to  fulfill  our  Lord's  Great  Commission. 

Louis  incidentally  has  appeared  in  a  distant  and  tragically 
different  scene.  Late  in  November,  1963,  came  a  shocking  event. 
It  was  described  in  certain  news  media  as  a  time  of  a  "wild, 
almost  incredible  nightmare,"  in  Dallas,  Texas,  when  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  there.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  the  ac- 
cused assassin  was  also  slain  and  was  buried  in  Rose  Hill  Ceme- 
tery in  Forth  Worth  on  November  26.  Saunders  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  local  Council  of  Churches  chanced  to  be  avail- 
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able  to  officiate  as  a  minister.  In  addition  to  officers  of  the  law, 
there  was  but  "a  handful  of  relatives  who  attended  the  rites/' 
The  preacher  in  this  most  painful  affair  rendered  what  solace 
he  could  to  those  most  emotionally  involved  who  were  present. 

Since  1957  Daisy  Bell  Edgerton  has  been  the  Living  Link 
in  Foreign  Missions  for  Pfafftown  Disciples.  She  was  born  in 
Coushatta,  northwest  Louisiana.  She  graduated  at  the  Louisiana 
State  Normal  College,  at  Natchitoches.  While  in  government 
service  at  New  Orleans  she  saw  the  movie,  "Lost  Week  End,"  and 
reflecting,  decided  to  devote  her  life  to  full-time  Christian  serv- 
ice. Preparing  through  special  studies  she  attended  Cornell 
University,  and  The  College  of  the  Bible,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
did  some  practice  teaching  to  foreign  students. 

Miss  Edgerton  was  commissioned  at  the  Disciples'  Inter- 
national Convention  at  Cincinnati  Ohio,  October  28,  1949,  and 
sailed  for  Japan  on  the  following  December  2.  She  has  been 
teaching  in  the  Margaret  K.  Long  School  in  Tokyo. 


Some  early  evangelists.  Christian  Church,  Pfafftown,  N.  C.  Left 
to  right:  Upper,  Virgil  Angela  Wilson,  at  age.  18;  Dr.  Chester  BuJ- 
lard ;  Center:  James  Benjamin  Jones,  (early);  James  Benjamin 
Jones,  (late);  Lower:  Marshall  Clement  Kurfees;  M.  Van  Warner. 


Group  I.  pastors,  Christian  Church,  Pfafftown,  N.  0.  Left  to 
right.  Upper:  Jonas  Binkley;  Jesse  F.  Moore;  renter:  Peyton 
Bryant  Abbott;  Robert  Alexander  Helsabeek;  Lower:  William 
George  hmvson  Campbell.:  /aim  Thomas  Saunders 


Mrs.  Harry  Jennings  Shonts,  (nee  Hazel  Campbell),  1906-1963. 


Group  2,  pastors,  Christian  Church,  Pfafftown,  N.  C.  Left  to 
right.  Upper:  James  Thomas  Lawson;  James  Alger  Lollis;  Center: 
Philip  Byron  Carlisle;  Howard  Glenn  James;  Lower:  Claude  Rus- 
sell MacDonald;  George  William  Wolforcl. 


Group  3,  Pastors  and  Missionary,  Christian  Church,  Pfafftown,  N. 
C.  Left  to  right.  Upper:  Frederick  Edwin  Warren;  Donald  Gene 
Farrior;  Center:  Missionary  Daisy  Bell  Edgerton;  Lower:  The 
Parsonage. 


Group  1,  Pfafftown  Disciple  Men.  Left  to  right.  Upper:  Julius 
Abraham  Transou,  (early);  Julius  Abraham  Transou,  (late);  Cen- 
ter; Solomon  Augustine  Miller,  (pioneer  deacon);  Lower;  Alex- 
ander Transou,  (pioneer  deacon) ;  John  A.  Styers,  (pioneer  deacon). 


Group  2,  Pfafftown  Disciple  Men.  Left  to  right.  Upper:  Rufus 
Edward  Transou;  Edwin  Peter  Pfaff;  Center:  John  Proctor  Flynt ; 
Lower:  Pleasant  Henderson  Stimpson ;  John  Henry  Pfaff. 


Other  P  faff  town  Disciples.  Left  to  right.  Upper:  G.  W.  Flynt, 
Sr.,  Errett  Transou;  Center:  R.  Hoke  Flynt;  Mrs.  Fannie  Transou 
Fleming,  (early);  Lower:  Mrs.  Fannie  Transou  Fleming,  (late), 
oldest  living  Pfaff town  Disciple,  (1965);  Mrs.  Benjamin  Pfaff. 


Group  1,  Pfafftown  Disciple  Women.  Left  to  right.  Upper:  Mrs. 
Sally  Flynt  Pfaff;  Mrs.  Jane  Transou  Davis;  Center :Miss  Martha 
Ann  Elizabeth  Hauser,  at  age,  16,  (Mrs.  Virgil  Angelo  Wilson); 
Lower:  Miss  Ellen  Sophia  Transou,  (early);  Miss  Ellen  Sophia 
Transou,  (late). 


Group  2,  Pfafftown  Disciple  Women.  Left  to  right.  Upper:  Mrs. 
Julius  Abraham  Transou;  Mrs.  Alexander  Transou;  Center:  Mrs. 
Pleasant  Henderson  Stimpson;  Lower:  Mrs.  Carrie  Transou  Scott, 
(early);  Mrs.  Carrie  Transou  Scott,  (late). 


Married  couples,  left  to  right;  Upj)er:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  W.  Fiynt  married  Nov. 
16,  1911;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  W.  Conrad, 
married,  Oct.  19,  1899;  Center:  first  column, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin  Calvin  Shore,  married 
Dec.  25,  1902,  (late);  Lower:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Claude  Transou,  married  April  7,  1901;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Irvin  Calvin  Shore,  (early). 


Two  married  couples  and  the  R.  B.  Flynt  family.  Left  to  right. 
Upper:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Leivis  Transou,  married  Dec.  12,  1889; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Moore,  married  Sept.  27,  1964;  Lower:  The 
Romulus  Briton  Flynt  family.  Left  to  right.  Seated:  Annette  Flynt, 
Romulus  Briton  Flynt,  Mrs.  Romulus  Briton  Flynt,  Maude  Flynt, 
(later,  Mrs.  I.  C.  Shore);  Standing:  Hoke  C.  Flynt.  Sandy  R.  Flynt, 
Sally  Flynt.  George  William  Flynt. 


Buildings  of  Christian  Church,  Pfafftown,  N.  C.  Upper;  Original 
Church  plant,  1810.  Standing  in  front,  left  to  right,  Julius  Abra- 
ham Transou,  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Angelo  Wilson.  Lower:  Church  plant, 
1927. 


Upper:  Church,  plant,  1939.    Lower:  Fellowship  Hall. 


Upper:  Church  plant  before  remodeling,  1947.  Lower:  Church  plant  after  remodeling,  1947. 


Old  Pfafftown  Discwle  Homes.  Ujwer:  Former  residence  of 
Alexander  Transou.  Lower:  Former  residence  of  Solomon  Au- 
gustine Miller. 


Old  Pfafftown  Disciple  homes.  Upper:  Former  residence  of  Jesse 
Styers,  father  of  John  A.  Styers.  Lower:  Former  residence  of 
Joseph  Fillmore  Jordan.  He  is  seated  in  the  yard;  standing  is 
his  wife,  (nee  Susan  Helsabeck). 


Landmarks.  Upper:  The  P faff town  Crossroads  store  of  which 
John  Henry  Pfaff  ivas  long-time  proprietor.  Lower:  The  cemetery, 
(part),  owned  and  administered  by  the  Christian  Church.  Pfaff- 
town,  N.  C. 


Upper:  Scene  at  the  ceremonial  Ground-breaking  for  the  new 
educational  plant.  Feb.  7.  1.95Jt.  Lower:  Christian  Men's  Fellowship 
Group  of  Pfafftoivn  Disciples.  May.  1954;  president.  Carl  Livengood  : 
vice  president.  Berger  Baylor;  secretary  arid  treasurer.  Carl  Goslen. 


Pageantry  Groups.  P  faff  town  Disciples.  Upper:  Eleven  children. 
Christmas.  1953.  Lower:  Christmas.  1955.  Tallest  angel  (center). 
Vickie  Hall;  right  and  left  of  her.  the  Yarbrough  twins,  Sue  and 
Lou.  Immediately  in  front  of  Vickie,  appears  Sherry  Cline.  Pageant 
director  was  Mrs.  Helen  Pratt:  Choir  director.  Miss  Thelma  Hales. 


CHAPTER  X 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

The  Pfafftown  Christians  at  their  beginning  opened  their 
church  pledged  to  an  inclusive  service  to  the  local  community. 
Transou,  the  first  of  citizens  there  to  embrace  the  new  faith 
declared:  "Realizing  that  all  truth  comes  from  God  we  agreed 
that  our  house  should  always  be  open  to  any  one  who  wished 
to  preach  there  and  to  concerts  and  lectures  on  any  subject 
that  touched  the  interests  or  duties  of  mankind.''  This  was  a 
broad  program  to  avoid  a  rigorous  rural  isolation,  but  to  be 
conservatively  modified  eventually  by  reason  of  changing  times 
and  circumstances.  The  personnel  of  the  congregation  however 
has  been  particularly  vital  and  creative  for  community  building 
throughout  its  century. 

Starting  in  the  closing  month  of  the  great  sectional  war,  it 
had  to  run  the  gamut  of  southern  reconstruction,  and  the 
subsequent  relative  prosperity  of  the  region.  This  southwide  ex- 
perience is  graphically  featured  in  an  article,  captioned  "Dixie 
Land"  appearing  in  the  Christian  Standard,  Cincinnati,  0.,  issue 
of  December  30,  1899.  It  was  written  by  James  Sanford  Lamar, 
(May  19,  1829  -  Jan.  30,  1908),  who  was  an  outstanding  Dis- 
ciple pastor  and  author  of  Augusta,  Georgia.  As  briefed,  front- 
ing a  missionary  appeal,  Lamar  said: 

We  came  out  of  that  Civil  War  the  poorest,  feeblest  set 
you  almost  ever  saw  —  lean  and  hungry  and  scrawny,  and 
so  thin  it  took  two  or  three  of  us  to  make  a  shadow.  Then 
many  of  our  churches  were  burned,  our  homes  and  barns 
in  ashes,  our  fields  devastated,  the  stock  all  dead.  Almost 
the  only  thing  left  to  us  in  its  perfection  was  air.  This  was 
a  big  estate  —  somewhat  gaseous  but  valuable.  Our  North- 
ern citizens  came  down  and  invested  largely  in  it.  Some  of 
them  had  been  army  contractors  during  the  war ;  some  were 
Standard  Oil  manipulators  after  the  War.  Everybody 
caught  a  little  from  the  showers  of  blessings  they  scattered 
wherever  they  went. 

We  restored  our  homes  and  farms;  built  large  factories; 
opened  up  mines  of  gold,  iron,  coal,  and  marble.  Our  people 
are  prosperous.  They  are  growing  rich.  Now  is  it  wise  or 
a  good  policy  to  pass  by  people  like  these,  who  in  a  short 
time  have  risen  from  a  hundred  percent  worse  than  nothing 
to  a  condition  of  great  prosperity  without  making  a  special 
strenuous  effort  to  enlist  them  for  Christ?  They  are  a  gen- 
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erous,  whole-souled,  liberal  people.  When  won  their  means 
will  be  enlisted  for  all  missionary  and  sacred  enterprises. 
We  can  but  look  on  with  tearful  eyes  while  the  golden  grain, 
ready  for  the  harvest,  falls  to  the  ground  unreaped. 

Julius  Abraham  Transou,  son  of  Philip  Transou  and  Mary 
Stoltz  Transou,  was  born  at  Pfafftown.  He  lived  there  his  98 
years,  the  last  74  being  in  the  house  yet  standing,  which  he  built 
in  1856  and  now  is  occupied  by  his  great-grandson,  Richard 
Flynt.  Transou's  place  of  birth  was  in  an  earlier  building  which 
stood  on  a  part  of  the  present  site.  It  is  "on  top  of  the  North- 
South  ridge  that  runs  through  the  village,"  and  "most  of  its 
seven  rooms  are  of  log  construction."  He  married  Julia  Sybilla 
Conrad  on  June  10,  1855. 

At  the  age  of  30  he  volunteered  for  Confederate  service  and 
enrolled  in  North  Carolina's  26th  Regiment  while  it  was  en- 
camped at  Kinston,  in  March,  1862.  He  was  the  first  recruit  of 
the  Salem  band  of  musicians,  "the  pride  of  Tarheelia,"  their 
first  cornetist,  later  their  E  B  alto  player,  and  was  bandmaster 
of  the  group.  His  was  service  in  a  non-combatant  outfit  which 
included  that  of  "musician-medic"  at  the  battlefields,  to  be 
interrupted  at  times  by  his  illnesses.  One  of  these  occured 
in  an  interval  before  Gettysburg  but  he  rejoined  his  band  there 
before  the  great  battle,  "having  been  on  the  road  two  weeks" 
from  Pfafftown.  Ten  days  after  Gettysburg  his  band  was  dra- 
matically ordered  to  appear  at  General  R.  E.  Lee's  headquarters. 
This  caused  some  trepidation  on  their  part  as  they  knew  not 
what  the  consequences  might  be.  But  it  was  solely  to  cheer 
the  battle-scarred  veterans,  with  their  lively  music,  and  to 
occasion  Lee  to  say  that  their  "band  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
army."  The  musicians  were  "greatly  relieved  by  his  kindly 
feeling." 

Later  an  admirer,  (M.  C.  Kurfees),  wrote  Transou  a  letter 
praising  his  obvious  "talent  and  fondness  for  music  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,"  and  recalled  "the  sweet  strains  that  came 
from  the  piano  keys  when  touched  by  yourself  or  by  the  well- 
trained  fingers  of  your  daughter."  After  the  war  as  a  piano 
tuner  he  rode  horseback  over  much  of  the  State. 

As  a  man  of  public  affairs  he  was  a  candidate  once  for  Gover- 
nor of  his  State  on  the  Socialist  ticket.  He  wrote  articles  as  "a 
venerable  correspondent"  for  The  Union  Republican,  a  Winston- 
Salem  newspaper.  He  claimed:  "I  have  made  man  in  his  re- 
lations to  society  and  government  a  life  study."  Surviving  him 
in  1930  were:  one  son,  Stephen,  and  three  daughters,  namely: 
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Mrs.  Carrie  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Doub,  and  Mrs.  Fannie 
J.  Fleming.  Certain  descendants  of  these  are  currently  active 
in  the  Pfafftown  church.  Known  colloquially  as  "Uncle  Ule," 
about  60  of  his  children  and  their  descendants  gathered  on 
January  1,  1927,  to  celebrate  his  95th  birthday. 

At  his  passing  the  local  press  characterized  him  as  "One  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  citizens  of  Forsyth  County."  Further, 
an  editorial  said  of  him:  "He  was  admired  for  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  His  life  was  a  succession  of  energetic  devotions 
to  causes  and  projects.  He  built  up  his  health  so  substantially 
that  it  sustained  him  almost  to  the  century  mark.  To  his  country 
he  gave  a  splendid  contribution  in  vitality,  mind,  and  spirit." 

Associated  with  Transou  in  the  Disciples'  pioneering  at  Pfaff- 
town was  Solomon  A.  Miller.  He  served  as  one  of  the  first  three 
deacons  there,  but,  he  was  later  to  be  identified  with  Jefferson 
church,  two  miles  from  Rural  Hall,  at  which  latter  place  he  and 
his  son  Julius  did  a  good  share  in  shaping  that  railroad  town. 
Besides  the  son  he  had  two  daughters:  Sarah,  (Mrs.  Eugene 
L.  Riser)  and  Martha  (Mrs.  W.  E.  Vest).  Mrs.  Vest  in  1915 
became  a  charter  member  of  the  First  Christian  Church,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  Claude  Kiser,  grandson  of  Solomon  A.  Miller,  became 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  leaving  the  signifi- 
cant heritage  of  a  worthy  life.  Removing  to  that  city  in  1906, 
he  was  a  charter  member  a  few  years  later  with  Greensboro 
Disciples. 

An  editorial  in  The  Greensboro  Daily  News  of  May  4,  1952, 
said  in  part: 

Greensboro  lost  a  valuable  citizen  in  the  passing  of  Claude 
Kiser.  He  possessed  those  qualities  of  leadership  and  in- 
fluence which  inspired  confidence  and  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  those  around  him  and  thus  contributed  immensely  to 
community  strength.  As  mayor  during  the  early  1920's  Mr. 
Kiser  guided  Greensboro  through  one  of  its  periods  of  great 
growth  and  advancement.  As  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  as  member  and  chairman  of  the  city  school 
board,  he  led  the  community  in  facing  up  to  some  of  its 
gravest  experiences.  The  efforts,  faith,  the  perserverance 
and  the  simple  effectiveness  of  Claude  Kiser  have  been 
wrought  inextricably  into  our  community  structure;  and 
the  schools  in  particular  will  stand  as  a  lasting  memorial 
to  his  lengthening  shadow. 

The  first  three  deacons  as  before  noted  were  Miller,  Transou, 
and  Styers.  Miller  has  just  been  sketched,  so  may  we  observe 
the  last  two.   Alexander  Transou,  of  Huguenot  descent,  was 
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son  of  Philip  Transou,  and  Mary  Stoltz  Transou,  (who  married 
January  11,  1806).  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Peter  Phaff, 
Sr.  Alexander  married  Martha  Church,  November  30,  1842.  He 
was  a  merchant  and  the  postoffice  was  begun  in  1888  in  the 
"north  end"  of  his  Pfafftown  store.  Of  his  two  brothers,  Julius 
and  Evan,  the  first  was  the  initial  Disciple  of  record  at  the 
village,  and  the  second  had  chief  hand  in  construction  of  the 
first  Disciple  plant  there.  Alexander's  son  Amos  and  daughter 
Ellen  were  prominent  leaders  in  the  local  church. 

John  A.  Styers,  millwright  and  man  of  large  affairs,  son  of 
Jesse  Styers,  and  Mary  K.  PfafT  Styers,  was  "a  prosperous  and 
highly  respected  citizen  of  Forsyth."  He  was  born  in  a  home 
yet  standing  though  built  in  1827,  the  millrace  still  visible, 
located  near  the  crossing  of  highways  52  and  8.  His  father's 
mill  on  Muddy  Creek  sawed  the  heart-pine  lumber  in  1869  for 
the  initial  plant  of  the  Christians  at  Pfafftown,  which  was 
conveyed  thence  for  the  structure  by  ox-wagons.  John  married 
three  times:  to  Eliza  Reich,  (May  28,  1840)  ;  to  Katherine  Kapp, 
(November,  1866)  ;  and  to  Susan  Rothrock  (January  13,  1870). 
There  were  thirteen  children  by  the  first  marriage.  Deacon 
Miller  gave  the  land  for  Jefferson  Christian  Church;  likewise, 
Deacon  Styers  for  Matthew's  Chapel,  (Christian). 

It  was  said  of  Rufus  Edward  Transou,  whose  home  was  in 
Bethania,  that  "he  joined  the  Christian  Church  of  Pfafftown 
when  a  young  man,"  and  throughout  life  took  a  "deep  interest 
in  the  church  work  there,  contributing  liberally  to  its  main- 
tenance and  welfare."  For  twelve  years,  (1903-1915),  he  was 
Clerk  of  Superior  Court  in  Winston-Salem,  becoming  "one  of 
the  most  popular  and  widely  known  men  of  Forsyth  County." 
In  business  he  was  first  a  merchant  at  Pfafftown;  later  he  was 
a  traveling  salesman  for  a  Richmond,  Va.  shoe  firm;  lastly 
in  politics  serving  the  clerkship  with  integrity  and  distinction. 
About  him  at  his  passing,  his  pastor,  Peyton  Bryant  Abbott  said ; 
"There  is  not  now  in  the  State,  and  has  not  been,  a  more  efficient 
or  conscientious  clerk.  The  lawyers  who  argued  matters  before 
him  had  profound  respect  for  him  and  his  legal  opinions.  He 
had  profound  faith  in  God.  He  has  left  us  all  a  rich  inheritance, 
an  example  of  a  manly  life  nobly  and  worthily  lived." 

John  Henry  Pfaff,  long  a  deacon  in  the  church,  was  the  pros- 
perous crossroads  merchant  at  Pfafftown  for  many  years.  Highly 
esteemed  in  the  community  for  his  benevolent  spirit  and  deeds 
he  lived  "well  and  honorably."  Pleasant  Henderson  Stimpson  was 
church  school  superintendent,  church  clerk,  deacon,  and  in 
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politics  represented  Forsyth  in  the  Raleigh  Legislature,  1909-'ll. 
He  and  William  Henry  Goslen  led  in  turning  the  original  church 
plant  around  in  1892,  adding  the  front  vestibule,  and  later, 
Stimpson  was  the  builder  of  their  second  plant. 

George  William  Flynt,  Sr.,  was  the  son  of  Romulus  B.  Flynt 
and  Amanda  Thomas  Flynt.  His  entire  life  was  spent  in  the 
Pfafftown  locality.  He  married  Mamie  Scott,  November  16,  1911. 
They  had  five  sons:  R.  Hoke,  George  W.  Jr.,  (Bill),  Mike,  Rich- 
ard, and  James  T.  As  a  church  leader  for  Pfafftown  Disciples 
his  excellent  judgment,  unfailing  vision,  and  warmly  coopera- 
tive spirit  made  a  significant  contribution.  He  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  genial  hospitality,  and  for  his  sturdy,  dy- 
namic loyalty  to  his  church  and  community. 

As  a  business  man  and  citizen  he  left  indelible  marks  for 
truth  and  justice.  He  was  a  pioneer  oil  distributor  holding  the 
first  Sinclair  dealership  in  the  State.  He  was  Forsyth  sheriff 
for  six  consecutive  terms,  1910-1922 ;  county  legislative  repre- 
sentative at  Raleigh,  1928;  county  commissioner,  1932-1936; 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  County  Executive  Committee,  1924 ; 
and  served  on  the  like  State  Executive  Committee  for  ten  years. 
Sanford  Martin  of  The  Winston-Salem  Journal,  in  an  editorial, 
June  29,  1951,  said  that  in  "the  Forsyth  political  scene/'  Sheriff 
Flynt  with  his  "unique  capacity  for  organization"  was  "one  of 
its  long  familiar  and  most  highly  influential  figures." 

During  eight  years  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife's  sister,  Nell 
Scott,  (now  Mrs.  Norman  P.  Stone),  who  was  his  capable  deputy 
in  the  tax  office.  She  was  one  of  the  first  women  deputy  sheriffs 
in  the  State.  Incidentally  during  his  tenure  they  made  a  re- 
markable record  in  tax  collections  for  County  and  State,  the 
losses  being  less  than  one  percent  due  to  insolvents.  He  and  his 
brother,  Sandy  Flynt,  formed  the  Sinclair  Distributing  Company, 
functioning  in  the  Twin-Cities.  Sandy  is  survived  by  one  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Vernon  C.  Rudolph. 

Irvin  Calvin  Shore,  whose  handsome  home  graces  the  highway 
near  the  village  was  an  active  layman  in  the  church.  He  was 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  First  Federal  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociation in  Winston-Salem  at  its  organization  on  April  23,  1934> 
and  was  later  its  executive  vice  president.  He  saw  its  assets 
grow  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,000. 

Virgil  Angelo  Wilson  II  represented  Forsyth  at  Raleigh  in 
the  General  Assembly  sessions  of  1937  and  1939.  Son  of  George 
Follett  Wilson  and  Ella  Spach  Wilson,  he  was  a  grandson  of  th$ 
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founding  evangelist  of  the  Pfafftown  church.  A  memorial  tri- 
bute to  him  is  in  Resolution  No.  50,  approved  by  House  and 
Senate  in  the  Session  of  1959,  bearing  the  official  seal  of  Thad 
Eure,  secretary  of  state,  dated  May  7,  1959.  It  says  that  Wilson 
had  ended  "a  long  life  of  distinguished  service  to  his  County 
and  State."  Trained  at  Bethania  High  School  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  he  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
In  the  Legislature  of  1939  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Salary 
and  Fees  Committee.  Also  at  that  time  he  "introduced  a  state- 
wide bill  which  clarified  the  legal  and  financial  position  of  the 
sanitary  districts  in  North  Carolina,"  and  "was  chosen  to  be 
a  member  of  the  first  district  commission,"  in  that  public  service. 

The  Dr.  Beverly  Jones  family  at  "Oak  Grove"  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Bethania  made  large  contribution  to  community  wel- 
fare. The  Dr.  and  his  family  were  founding  members  of  the 
Pfafftown  church.  He  bought  the  original  three-acre  lot  on 
which  the  church  stands  to-day,  paying  for  it  in  full  out  of 
his  initial  building  fund  pledge.  An  entire  later  chapter  in 
this  book  is  devoted  to  James  Benjamin  Jones.  Two  other  sons 
of  the  Doctor  are  sketched  as  follows. 

E.  B.  Jones  was  judge  of  the  Eleventh  Judicial  District  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  At  Rutherfordton,  N.  C.  in  March,  1903, 
Judge  Jones  made  headlines  in  the  local  press  for  his  admirable 
"dispatching  of  business,"  in  the  grand  jury,  and  for  his  "able 
charge"  thereto.  Again  in  May,  1909,  "in  his  charge  to  the 
Rowan  grand  jury  he  told  the  members  that  they  might  remain 
at  their  post  for  the  full  two  weeks'  term  of  Court,  in  order 
to  dispose  of  the  business  before  them."  The  Salisbury  Post 
said  that  "he  was  particularly  emphatic  with  reference  to 
gamblers  and  retailers  of  whiskey,  and  said  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  law  and  order  to  let  the  little  fellow  go  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  get  the  big  ones." 

Robert  Henry  Jones,  was  "one  of  North  Carolina's  best  known 
dentists,  practicing  continuously  for  63  years,"  of  which  43 
had  been  given  in  Winston-Salem.  Trained  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  Bethania,  and  in  Kentucky  University,  (now  Transyl- 
vania College),  Lexington,  Ky.,  he  graduated  in  dentistry  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Dental  Society  and 
at  some  time  had  held  every  official  position  in  its  organization. 
At  its  annual  meeting  in  Winston-Salem  on  May  4-6,  1931,  its 
program  was  dedicated  to  Dr,.  Jones,  honoring  him  as  its  only 
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living  charter  member,  as  of  that  date.  Also  he  stood  high  in 
masonry. 

He  first  married  Sallie  Fountain  Wayt,  January  15,  1879.  She 
died  in  1888,  and  on  January  21,  1913,  he  was  united  with  Amelia 
Meridith  Holland,  daughter  of  a  Virginia  Christian  minister. 
He  was  an  elder  in  some  Christian  Church  for  60  years.  An  edi- 
torial in  The  Winston-Salem  Journal,  of  May  9,  1933,  said  in 
part:  "Dr.  Jones  was  a  man  of  deep  convictions  which  he  lived 
consistently  and  constructively.  A  man  of  commanding  physique, 
delightful  personality,  and  prodigious  health,  he  was  known  by 
thousands  who  were  accustomed  to  see  him  on  the  city's  streets." 

An  active  friend  of  the  Pfafftown  church  was  Dr.  J.  Worth 
Davis.  Son  of  Dr.  S.  D.  Davis,  and  Jane  Transou  Davis,  he  was 
"one  of  Forsyth  County's  best  known  practicing  physicians." 
His  early  training  was  at  Mt.  Airy  and  the  old  Salem  Boy's 
School.  His  medical  education  was  at  Virginia  Medical  College,  at 
Richmond.  In  due  course  he  took  over  his  father's  practice  and 
retained  it  for  31  years.  He  married  Delia  Shore  in  1908;  they 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  At  his  passing  the  local 
press  said:  "Dr.  Worth  Davis  during  his  years  of  practice  be- 
came the  'father  confessor'  of  his  community,  and  carried  the 
troubles  of  his  patients  and  friends  and  bore  them  as  though 
they  were  his  own." 

Mrs.  Harry  Jennings  Shonts,  (nee  Hazel  Campbell)  "a  devoted, 
capable  churchwoman,"  was  the  daughter  of  William  George 
Lawson  Campbell  and  Amy  Cribb  Campbell.  Her  parents  served 
the  Pfafftown  pastorate,  1919-1930.  She  was  born  at  Manning- 
ton,  West  Virginia.  Her  home  was  at  919  Carolina  Avenue, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  were  born,  reared,  and  married  in 
Australia;  Mrs.  Campbell  was  a  concert  singer  there.  Hazel's 
grandparents  on  her  mother's  side  were  English;  those  of  her 
father  were  Scotch.  Her  parents  after  their  honeymoon  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent,  came  to  the  United 
States  for  a  visit,  and  so  favorably  were  they  impressed  that 
they  remained  to  become  naturalized  citizens. 

Hazel's  childhood  was  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  coming  to  Winston-Salem  at  the  age  of  eleven.  She  united 
at  Pfafftown  church  when  her  father's  ministry  began  there, 
and  she  taught  in  various  positions  in  the  Church  school.  She 
was  trained  in  piano  and  voice  under  Mildred  R.  Jones,  (daugh- 
ter of  James  Benjamin  Jones),  and  Lillian  Beaty  at  the  Beaty 
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Studios.  She  was  a  popular  soprano  soloist  at  Pfafftown  and 
neighboring  churches,  and  sang  for  numerous  clubs  and  organi- 
zations. She  was  active  in  the  Civic  Music  Association  at 
Winston-Salem,  serving  on  the  board  for  many  years,  and  was 
an  executive  secretary  for  the  local  Piedmont  Festival. 

In  the  State  she  was  active  in  Music  Club  work  since  1934.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  held  at  Raleigh  in  1956,  she  was  elected  as  their  State 
President,  successor  in  that  capacity  to  Mrs.  G.  Ernest  Moore 
of  Raleigh.  Hazel  had  served  on  their  executive  board  for  fifteen 
years,  excepting  thirty  months  during  World  War  II,  when  she 
had  lived  at  Dover,  Ohio.  She  had  also  served  as  State  Chaplain 
and  in  other  positions  in  affiliated  services.  Mr.  Shonts  sur- 
viving her,  is  the  southern  representative  of  the  Reeves  Steel 
and  Manufacturing  Company  of  Dover,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Shonts  was  given  nationwide  recognition  by  Disciples 
of  Christ  in  her  serving  on  important  committees  of  the  United 
Christian  Missionary  Society.  She  presided  at  Williamston,  in 
1957,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  The  North  Carolina  Christian 
Missionary  Convention,  the  only  woman  thus  far  to  achieve  that 
distinction.   Others  have  served  as  Vice  Presidents. 

The  Pfafftown  Visitor,  weekly  parish  paper  of  the  local  Christ- 
ian Church,  memorialized  Mrs.  Shonts  in  its  issue  of  July  31, 
1963.  From  it  the  following  is  briefed : 

By  Fred  E.  Warren,  her  pastor:  "Hazel  maintained  a  stead- 
fast Christian  courage  and  faith.  Her  spirit  in  the  face  of 
death  is  a  fine  example  of  consecration  and  dedication  for  us 
to  follow." 

By  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hill  Smith,  executive  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Christian  Women's  Fellowship:  "She  was  that  rare 
soul  whose  life  was  lived  for  others,  in  her  church,  in  her  home, 
in  her  community.  Her  loving  concern  for  all,  her  joy  in  serv- 
ice, the  glory  of  her  Christian  faith  will  be  a  guiding  star  for 
those  who  follow." 

By  Bishop  Kenneth  and  Bessie  Pfohl,  of  the  Moravian  Church : 
"We  have  closely  known  and  loved  her.  Church,  home,  music, 
and  friends,  were  the  guide  posts  of  her  life.  She  lived  to  serve." 

By  Kermit  Traylor,  minister  of  First  Christian  Church, 
Winston-Salem :  "She  has  arrived  at  that  toward  which  we  are 
yet  struggling." 

And  in  verse,  "A  Tribute  to  Hazel  Shonts,"  by  Mrs.  Fred  E. 
Warren,  her  pastor's  wife. : 
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God  took  a  blessed  and  seldom-used  pattern 

When  He  created  her  life,  we  know ; 

By  our  friendship  with  her,  we  would  learn 

How  in  the  Christian  life  we  can  grow. 

In  the  light  she  shed  as  she  served  those  in  need, 

Our  life's  path  will  be  easier  to  walk ; 

By  her  concern  for  others,  God  knew  she  would  lead 

The  multitudes  in  the  Way  Jesus  taught. 

The  name  of  First  Lieut.  Hoke  Flynt  Shore,  son  of  Irvin  C. 
Shore  and  Maude  Flynt  Shore,  appears  as  the  only  gold  star 
on  Pfafftown's  World  War  II  service  roll.  Hoke  graduated  at 
Old  Town  High  School  in  1934,  and  attended  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  three  years.  He  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force;  re- 
ceived his  B24  bomber  training  at  Smyrna,  Tennessee;  was 
given  his  "wings"  in  May,  1943;  and  became  known  as  "a 
veteran  of  aerial  combat  against  the  Germans."  As  the  pilot  of 
the  Liberator,  "Worrybird,"  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  and  the  Air  Medal  with  several  Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 
On  May  20,  1943,  he  married  Priscilla  Lambeth,  of  Thomasville, 
N.  C.  While  stationed  as  instructor  at  MacDill  Field,  Tampa, 
Florida,  he  with  five  trainees  were  all  lost  in  a  fatal  super-fortress 
flight. 

He  was  a  faithful  junior  deacon  at  Pfafftown,  and  also  efficient 
there  in  many  leadership  activities.  Likewise  a  participant  at 
Bonclarken  in  the  Youth  Conferences,  which  assured  for  him  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  among  the  Disciple  youth  of  the  State, 

Following  is  the  congregation's  service  roll  for  World  War  II; 
consisting  of  thirty  men  and  two  women. 


1.  Blakley,  Clyde 

2.  Blakley,  Ray 

3.  Campbell,  Colin 

4.  Carter,  Ferrell 

5.  Cline,  James 

6.  Davis,  Shore  David 

7.  Davis,  Worth 

8.  Flynt,  George  Wm.,  Jr. 

9.  Flynt,  James  T. 

10.  Flynt,  R.  Guy 

11.  Flynt,  S.  Richard 

12.  Goslen,  Carl 

13.  Hauser,  James  C,  Jr. 

14.  Hauser,  Raymond 

15.  Jordan,  Glenn 

16.  Kelly,  Paul 


17.  Linebach,  Clinton 

18.  Myers,  George  William 

19.  Norman,  Robert 

20.  Petree,  Donald 

21.  Petree,  William 

22.  Ponsler,  Clyde 

23.  Shore,  Hoke  Flynt 

24.  Stimson,  Samuel  C,  Jr. 

25.  Stroble,  Donald  E.,  Jr. 

26.  Stroble,  James 

27.  Stroble,  William  N.,  Sr. 

28.  Woosley,  Lanier  G.,  Sr. 

29.  Yarbrough,  E.  Gray 

30.  Yarbrough,  John  D. 

31.  Kelly,  Gladys,  (WAC) 

32.  Kelly,  Ola  May  (WAVE) 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  ADULT  FELLOWSHIPS 

Women  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  have  generally  infused  the 
missionary  spirit  wherever  practicable  into  their  respective 
local  churches.  A  pioneering  schoolteacher  at  Wilson,  N.  C.  in 
1857-'58  was  Mrs.  William  H.  Hughart,  or  as  she  signed  her 
name,  M.  J.  V.  Hughart.  Later  she  lived  in  Forsyth  County, 
and  responded  to  the  roll  call  at  Pfafftown  on  May  4,  1879.  At 
Wilson  she  had  written  an  appealing  word  for  foreign  missions, 
published,  April,  1858,  in  Dr.  J.  T.  Walsh's  Disciple's  Advocate, 
Kinston,  N.  C.  As  excerpted,  she  said: 

It  is  true  that  we  are  not  half  as  much  in  earnest  about 
the  salvation  of  our  fellow-beings  as  we  are  to  lay  up  the 
goods  of  this  life.  If  we  are  not  more  devoted  our  lamp  will 
go  out.  Not  only  those  in  our  happy  country  should  have 
our  aid,  but  the  heathen  also  have  claims  upon  us.  I  do 
believe  that  if  we  would  be  more  liberal  in  the  cause  of 
Foreign  Missions,  God  would  bless  us  more  at  home.  My 
dear  sisters,  I  address  you  specially.  We  have  our  part  to 
perform  in  the  great  work.  We  ought  to  feel  for  our  much 
degraded  and  trodden-down  sisters  in  those  lands  where 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  does  not  shine.  Let  us  be  faithful. 

She  outlived  her  husband,  Dr.  Hughart,  the  evangelist,  who 
had  lived  at  Horse  Pasture  Church  in  Henry  County,  Va.,  and 
at  Yadkinville,  N.  C.  They  had  a  daughter  Mrs.  Burton  Willis, 
who  resided  near  Germanton.  Mrs.  Hughart  knew  that  women 
to  be  effective  in  missions  needed  to  be  organized,  but  at  that 
time  and  place  the  spirit  for  such  effort  was  obviously  dormant. 
A  reason  for  this  is  suggested,  May,  1859,  in  Dr.  J.  T.  Walsh's 
The  Christian  Baptist,  Kinston,  N.  C.  circulating  importantly  for 
decades  among  Disciples  of  the  Pfafftown  area  as  The  Gospel 
Advocate  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Among  other  things  this  journal 
crusaded  in  favor  of  strict  local  church  independency  in  mis- 
sions, which  in  effect  negated  the  manifold  advantages  of  co- 
operative world  service.  Of  this  Nashville  paper,  Dr.  Walsh 
said:  "it  might  be  made  an  excellent  periodical  if  the  agitation 
of  certin  things  was  stopped  and  its  editors  had  more  patience 
with  their  brethren." 

Pfafftown's  initial  church  record  book  states  that  the  church 
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had  given  a  total  of  $14.95  "for  missionary  purposes,"  from 
1868  to  1876.  These  and  later  offerings  must  have  gone  directly 
to  missionaries,  as  no  brotherhood  agencies  which  have  always 
published  audited  detailed  records,  list  any  such  offering  from 
Pfafftown  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Mrs.  Sally  Flynt  Pfaff, 
second  member  of  the  church,  and  Ellen  Sophia  Transou,  long 
the  postmaster  at  Pfafftown,  were  specially  interested  in  mis- 
sions, the  latter  serving  as  president  of  the  local  society  for 
whose  tangible  activities  we  have  almost  no  substantive  account. 
Mrs.  Wilson,  wife  of  the  founding  evangelist  was  definitely 
missions-minded  and  consistently  pled  the  cause. 

There  is  a  story  about  the  visit  to  Pfafftown  of  the  veteran 
organizer,  Miss  Etta  Nunn.  Her  promotional  meeting  in  the 
church  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  some  55  years  ago  had  a  goodly 
number  in  attendance,  including:  Mesdames,  Martha  Hauser 
Wilson,  (widow  of  Virgil  A.  Wilson)  ;  Laura  Fulk  Pfaff;  Sallie 
Stroup  Pfaff ;  Miss  Ellen  Transou,  and  two  grand-daughters  of 
Virgil  A.  Wilson,  namely:  Martha  and  Sadie  Wilson.  Mrs.  A. 
F.  Messick  of  Winston-Salem  had  brought  Miss  Nunn  to  this 
visitation  mission  in  the  village. 

After  many  years  the  scene  changes  and  Mrs.  George  Wash- 
ington Neely  had  come  to  the  Pfafftown  community  to  teach. 
Her  work  was  in  a  special  room  provided  on  his  premises  by  Dr. 
Sylvanus  David  Davis,  or  as  he  was  affectionately  called  in  his 
latter  years  "Old  Dr.  Davis."  Meanwhile  in  1874  the  women's 
missionary  work  among  the  Disciples  at  large  was  organized 
at  the  national  level,  and  in  the  fall  of  1891,  the  germane  North 
Carolina  groups  (Sisters'  Mission  Workers),  which  had  begun 
primitively  a  few  years  before  the  initial  brotherhood-wide  set- 
up, became  auxiliary  to  the  national  Christian  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions,  hereafter  referred  to  as  C.  W.  B.  M.  In  February, 
1891,  before  this  auxilliary  relationship  was  affirmed.  H.  C. 
Bowen,  pastor  at  Winston,  announced:  "The  Sisters'  Mission 
Workers  are  privately  but  zealously  working  to  raise  the  $500 
pledged  to  Winston  for  help  this  year  —  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  C. 
A.  D.  Grainger,  Kinston,  N.  C." 

Wherefore  the  Winston  pastorate  was  an  admirable  objective 
for  the  women's  work.  R.  W.  Stancill  had  been  sent  there  in 
1890,  where  according  to  report  he  had  organized  "a  church  of 
33  members,  a  Sunday  School  of  about  40,  and  with  $400  pledged 
to  aid  in  building  a  house  of  worship  on  Fourth  Street,  only  a 
few  minutes  walk  from  the  Courthouse.  The  city  is  now  on  a 
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boom,  growing  in  population  from  5,000  to  15,000  in  ten  years." 
The  statement  was  signed  by  "E.  R.  Messick,  Treasurer  of  Board 
of  Trustees,"  and  four  others:  T.  T.  Best,  J.  I.  Styers,  H.  D. 
Holcomb,  and  P.  T.  Lehman. 

The  situation  stirred  Mrs.  Sally  Rasberry  Dixon,  of  Snow 
Hill,  N.  C.  State  C.  W.  B.  M.  president,  to  make  a  pointed  appeal 
in  The  Watch  Tower,  April  15,  1894.  She  said,  in  part: 

For  the  past  two  years  the  national  C.  W.  B.  M.  has  most 
generously  given  us  aid  for  our  mission  at  Winston,  to  the 
extent  of  $400  each  year.  We  shall  ever  feel  deeply  grate- 
ful. This  year  we  thought  best  to  ask  the  national  board 
only  for  $300,  and  trustingly,  hopefully,  prayerfully,  ask 
of  our  auxilliaries  in  the  State  to  raise  $100  to  supplement 
the  amount  given  by  the  national  C.W.B.M.  We  have  em- 
ployed our  loved  and  esteemed  Mrs.  G.  W.  Neely  to  visit 
each  congregation  to  talk  with  and  enlist  a  deeper  sympathy 
in  the  work  of  missions.  Let  us  give  her  a  cordial  welcome 
and  let  our  prayers  attend  her  in  her  work  of  love.  May 
God  prompt  each  heart  to  a  liberal  contribution. 

Concerning  the  assistance  in  sustaining  the  Fourth  Street 
pastorate  in  Winston,  Dr.  R.  H.  Jones  declared  in  September, 
1894,  "but  for  this  timely  aid  our  work  would  have  been  lost, 
and  this  mission  point  abandoned."  Thus  almost  at  the  door- 
step of  the  PfafTtown  Church  was  laid  a  glowing  example  of 
the  missionary  benefits  accruing  from  the  cooperative  women. 
While,  as  of  record,  Pfafftown  did  not  effectually  respond  at 
once,  it  did  have  the  honor  of  supplying  the  first  woman  to  be 
employed  as  a  field  worker  for  this  sacred  cause  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Traditionally  there  was  a  missionary  society  among  Pfaff- 
town Disciple  women  in  1895,  which  did  not  function  long. 
Such  discontinuance  may  have  been  due  to  the  removal  from 
the  community  of  Mrs.  Neely  who  had  perchance  taken  the  lead 
there  in  its  formation.  Almost  two  decades  passed  and  the  Dis- 
ciples" national  year  book,  in  its  statistical  C.W.B.M.  column 
credited  Pfafftown  in  1913  with  80  cents,  which  was  increased 
the  next  year  to  $1.66  —  a  surviving  remnant  perhaps  of  the 
courageous  venture  by  the  women  there  in  1895. 

The  following  report  in  the  North  Carolina  Christian  of  July, 
1925,  is  revealing:  "Pfafftown  church  is  having  a  wonderful 
growth.  They  have  just  organized  a  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety with  14  members.   Mrs.  Lawson  Campbell  is  president: 
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Mrs.  Brown  is  secretary;  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Flynt  is  one  of 
the  most  active  workers."  It  had  an  immediate  effect  in  the 
missionary  giving  of  the  church  which  in  1925  was  40  cents 
per  capita;  but  more  than  doubled  the  next  year,  and  in  1927 
had  increased  to  a  per  capita  of  $1.21. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Flynt,  a  former  leader  in  their  Greensboro 
Auxilliary  removed  to  the  Pfafftown  community,  and  while 
resident  there  in  1926-'27  composed  a  diary,  which  is  preserved. 
It  tells  of  her  varied  activities  in  home,  church,  and  neighborhood. 
Allowing  for  the  different  age  and  climate  it  is  replete  with  such 
details  as  Martha  of  Bethany  might  have  put  on  a  lost  parch- 
ment of  New  Testament  times.  The  Flynt  manuscript  indicates 
that  their  missionary  society  met  monthly  on  first  Sunday 
evenings,  and  their  ladies  aid  with  like  frequency  on  a  Thursday 
or  Saturday  afternoon.  Two  entries  given  at  random : 

Monday,  Jan.  10,  1927.  Big  snow  last  night  and  early  this 
morning.  I  kept  Mrs.  Kiger's  children  for  her  to  go  to  a  Mrs. 

Badget's  funeral  over  at  Beck's  Church  to-day.  —  

Mrs.  Davis  was  buried  at  Pfafftown,  also  but  the 

snow  was  so  deep  and  we  don't  have  any  chains  for  our  car 
so  we  didn't  go.   It  was  (Dr.  Davis'  mother).  — 

Thursday,  Jan.  13,  1927   I  went  to  Town 

[Winston-Salem]  this  P.  M.  I  went  to  the  Journal  office 
and  turned  in  four  subscribers  for  the  paper.  I  got  20  per 
cent  of  it  for  our  Ladies  Aid  Society,  which  was  $2.80. 

At  the  close  of  her  Journal  for  1927,  she  briefed  "what  I  fur- 
nished and  done  for  Pfafftown  Church  this  year,"  in  which  these 
three  bits  appear  among  many  others: 

Feb.  24  fixed  for  dinner  at  Rose's  Store;  worked  all  day; 
furnished  them,  dressing  with  gravy,  2  apple  pies,  a  dozen 
rolls,  3  pints  pickles  —  . 

May.  16.   1  cake  for  a  cake  sale  for  the  Ladies  Aide. 

Nov.  15,  2  dozen  rolls;  1  chicken  for  entertaining  the 
Church  board. 

As  of  1930  their  Fellowship,  then  known  as  Women's  Christian 
Missionary  Society,  had  29  members  with  five  World  Call  sub- 
scribers. In  membership  it  ranked  fifth  among  its  nine  sister 
societies  in  the  Piedmont  District.  Next  year  in  spite  of  the 
severe  depression  the  World  Call  subscribers  increased  to  18, 
with  their  total  missionary  offerings  more  than  doubled.  In 
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December,  1935,  it  acquired  the  new  name  of  Woman's  Council, 
a  local  administrative  merger  of  ladies'  aid  and  the  missionary 
group,  conforming  to  the  general  brotherhood  practice.  At 
this  time  it  was  reported:  'Through  the  loyalty  and  untiring 
effort  of  the  Woman's  Council  and  the  Cemetery  Committee  our 
cemetery  has  recently  been  leveled  off,  put  in  first  class  order, 
and  new  grass  sown."  Upon  the  church  calendar  the  annual 
Woman's  Day  in  December  began  here  to  be  observed  "with 
missionary  review  and  inspirational  outlook."  In  1939  Pfaff- 
town  ranked  fourth  in  the  State  in  World  Call  subscribers; 
"the  live  secretary"  for  this  was  Mrs.  J.  T.  Pfohl.  The  members 
numbered  53  in  1942,  but  were  reduced  to  25  two  years  later 
because  of  wartime  dislocations.  A  characteristic  instance  of 
their  recent  participation  in  world  service  was  evinced  in  De- 
cember, 1963,  when  they  "contributed  sweaters  to  Hong  Kong 
and  "old  issues  of  World  Call  to  our  local  Negro  brethren." 
Indeed  a  complete  account  of  their  works  throughout  their  forty 
years  would  fill  a  large  volume.  In  1963  with  44  participating 
members  in  their  C.W.F.,  $450.00  was  given  to  the  United 
Christian  Missionary  Society.  One  of  their  number^  Mrs.  Hazel 
Shonts  has  served  as  State  President.  Currently,  their  officers 
for  the  local  C.W.F. :  Mrs.  Norman  P.  Stone,  president ;  Mrs. 
George  Haugh,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Sally  Winfrey,  secretary; 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shropshire,  treasurer.  Besides  Mrs.  Stone,  other 
presidents  serving  the  Fellowship  whose  names  have  been  given 
to  us,  were :  Mrs.  Helen  Pratt,  Mrs.  Virginia  Wilson  Borg,  Mrs. 
Roy  Reed,  Mrs.  Marilyn  Cline,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Flynt,  Sr.,  and  Mrs. 
Hazel  Shonts. 

While  the  story  of  the  Pfafftown  Christian  Men's  Fellowship, 
C.M.F.,  is  a  quarter-century  shorter  than  the  preceding  one 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  nonetheless  significant.  They  have  accom- 
plished much  for  the  church.  Following  is  the  log  of  their 
corporate  start  as  entered  officially  in  their  minute  book. 

On  July  14,  1950,  a  group  of  27  men,  including  3  visitors, 
met  at  the  Pfafftown  social  hall  and  from  there  to  Boone 
Harding's  Camp  on  the  Yadkin  River  near  West  Bend.  A 
well  prepared  fish  fry  and  all  the  trimmings  was  enjoyed 
here,  after  which  the  group  returned  to  the  Pfafftown 
Social  Hall  to  hold  its  organizational  meeting. 

Their  first  officers:  Clarence  Blakley,  president;  Reuben  West- 
moreland, vice  president;  Carl  Livengood,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer.  It  was  agreed  that  their  first  "working  would  be  held 
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at  the  Social  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  outdoor 
furnace  with  Harry  J.  Shonts  and  Glenn  Jordan  in  charge." 
A  formal  meal-time  meeting  in  the  evening  was  to  be  held  on 
a  three-months  schedule,  with  membership  dues  at  $1  per  quarter, 
and  the  price  per  meal  to  be  $1.  Committees  on  evangelism, 
program,  and  enlistment  were  appointed.  Richard  Flynt  and 
Raeford  Nifong  were  chosen  as  captains  for  arranging  outdoor 
recreational  periods  planned  for  each  Friday  night. 

Obviously  many  things  needed  to  be  done  in  the  line  of  duty 
by  these  newly-banded  men.  These  may  appear  to  some  to  be 
utilitarian  in  perspective  yet  they  were  marked  by  a  commend- 
able dedication  of  time  and  talent.  Thus  their  program  tended 
to  lift  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  as  a  whole.  In  their 
meetings  held  on  the  third  Friday  night  in  each  month,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  "the  pavilion  on  the  church  grounds"  they 
heard  many  addresses  by  able  men  in  their  special  fields.  They 
supported  loyally  and  consistently  their  local  Boy  Scouts  and 
other  affiliated  services.  They  were  financial  backbone  for  many 
improved  facilities,  large  and  small,  in  the  home  church.  Three 
concrete  examples  of  local  C.M.F.  service  are  offered  here.  In 
March,  1952,  for  an  identifying  plaque  they  "contributed  an  at- 
tractive new  church  name  plate  including  date  of  the  beginning 
of  our  work  here."  In  1952  the  church  had  3  trustees,  7  elders, 
19  deacons,  and  6  deaconesses.  Again,  as  reported  in  February, 
1955,  they  "purchased  and  presented  to  the  church  a  16  M.M. 
sound  movie  projector  for  use  in  its  educational  program." 
On  Laymen's  Sunday  in  1959,  at  the  Pfafftown  church,  '"20 
male  voices  in  an  all-male  choir  supplied  the  special  music.  The 
minister  was  assisted  by  the  C.M.F.  officers." 

Currently  the  local  C.M.F.  officers:  Harry  J.  Shonts,  presi- 
dent; Grady  Luper,  vice  president;  Aaron  Poplin,  secretary; 
Howard  Wooten,  treasurer.  J.  B.  Hussey  of  Pfafftown  is  cur- 
rently vice  president  of  the  Piedmont  District  C.M.F.  Pfafftown 
has  hosted  many  of  the  District  meetings. 


CHAPTER  XII 

YOUTH 


To  youth  belongs  the  future  —  a  common  generalization  of 
many  discerning  leaders  in  human  relations.  In  multi-faceted 
aspects  this  applies  especially  to  the  church.  Responsible  church- 
men have  been  concerned  to  provide  guided  opportunities  for 
the  progressive  realization  of  the  best  in  life  and  life's  ideals 
for  the  rising  generation.  Thus  proliferated  activities  abound 
in  this  phase  of  the  educational  scene. 

Pfafftown  Disciples  must  early  have  properly  conceived  and 
acted  upon  this  imperative.  James  Benjamin  Jones  reporting 
for  them  in  April,  1875,  said :  "During  the  past  winter  a  Sunday 
school  has  been  kept  up."  In  the  conventional  Disciple  records, 
state  and  national,  I  find  no  statistical  account  of  this  Pfafftown 
church  school  until  1916,  but  interesting  facts  about  it  are  sup- 
plied by  local  church  archives.  Peyton  T.  Lehman  was  long  its 
superintendent  in  the  early  period,  succeeded  by  Ellen  Sophia 
Transou  about  1890,  who  served  until  her  death,  July  1,  1911. 
She  also  taught  the  Juniors,  assisted  in  the  other  classes  by 
Mrs.  Melissa  Conrad  (beginners)  ;  Mrs.  Rosie  Pfaff  Stimpson, 
(primary)  ;  Mrs.  Laura  Pfaff,  (intermediates)  ;  and  Mrs.  Virgil 
A.  Wilson,  (seniors).  Following  Miss  Transou  in  1911,  the 
superintendents,  as  of  record,  have  been  Pleasant  Henderson 
Stimpson,  W.  Lee  Pfaff,  George  W.  Flynt,  Sr.,  Gray  Shore, 
Romulus  Hoke  Flynt,  I.  C.  Shore,  Donald  Stroble,  Sr.,  Donald 
Stroble,  Jr.,  Will  H.  Moore,  Grady  Flynn,  H.  H.  Hoots,  Jake 
Nifong.  and  Barry  Buser. 

Before  later  building  improvements  the  entire  church  school 
met  in  one  room.  On  the  walls  were  teaching  maps  and  ap- 
propriate pictures,  such  as  "The  Last  Supper."  Kerosene  lamps 
by  each  window  at  first  gave  the  room  a  soft  glow.  Later  acety- 
lene lights  were  provided,  which,  to  keep  operative,  required 
constant  attention  from  George  Follett  Wilson  assigned  to  that 
trouble-filled  task.  Literature  at  this  time  was  obtained  from 
a  competitive  interdenominational  source,  (David  C.  Cook  Pub- 
lishing Co.).  Money  for  it  and  some  other  churchly  utilities, 
aside  from  regular  offerings,  was  supplemented  largely  by  well- 
attended  lawn  parties  in  vogue  at  the  time.  In  these  affairs 
Pfafftown  starred  for  its  excellent  cooking.   Quantities  of  ice 
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cream  climaxing  the  refreshments  required  in  preparation  an 
entire  afternoon  of  the  event  for  the  muscular  drive  at  the 
freezers  by  the  jolly  swains.  Of  course  the  lingering  lassies 
were  there  too,  and  partly  for  the  sheer  fun  of  it.  For  verdant 
youth  it  was  a  new  version  of  the  old-time  husking  bee.  It 
worked  for  joy  and  prosperity  in  the  home-growing  community. 

In  the  Pfafftown  pastorate  of  Claude  Russell  MacDonald,  1951, 
it  was  announced :  "A  service  for  the  dedication  of  children  will 
be  held  on  May  13."  This  observance  at  intervals  has  continued. 
Recently  Mrs.  Bill  Millsaps  has  supervised  at  the  church  a  "Play- 
school" for  very  young  children;  the  teachers:  Mrs.  Ola  Flow, 
Mrs.  Jimmie  Nickell,  and  Lillian  Hauser ;  other  helpers :  Mrs. 
Nell  Elliott,  and  Mrs.  Marilyn  Cline.  In  September,  1964,  29 
children  were  enrolled  in  this,  who  each  day,  "settled  down  to 
a  morning  of  games,  stories,  coloring,  music,  and  playground 
activities." 

The  annual  Youth  Conference  for  North  Carolina  Disciples 
of  Christ  began  in  June,  1929,  and  for  the  first  two  years  was 
held  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Significantly  in  1931  Pfaff- 
town began  its  steady  participation  when  for  five  years  Bon- 
clarken  near  Hendersonville  was  the  place  for  these  annual 
youth  assemblies,  succeeded  by  Camp  Sapphire,  near  Brevard, 
and  then  by  Lake  Eden  and  Montreat  in  the  Asheville  area.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  31  Pfafftown  youth  who  attended  these 
Conferences  at  the  above  named  places  for  the  period,  1931-1941. 

Blakley,  Clarence  Kelly,  Mildred 

Blakley,  Elma  Kelly,  Ola  Mae 

Davis,  Sue  Dell  Luper,  Jack 

Carter,  Farrell  Marshall,  Opal 

Cline,  Frances  Millsaps,  Edith 

Cline,  James  Ray,  Bill 

Doub,  Adelaide  Saunders,  Carl 

Doub,  Grace  Scott,  Mildred 

Flynt,  George  W.,  Jr.  Shore,  Hoke  F. 

Flynt,  Guy  Stimson,  S.  C,  Jr. 

Flynt,  Jimmy  Stoltz,  Billy 

Flynt,  Lorraine  Stroble,  Donald 

Flynt,  Richard  Stroble,  James 

Hauser,  Frank  Stroble,  Virginia 

Hudspeth,  Frank  Tesh,  Leon 
Jordan,  Green 


Since  the  opening  of  Christmount,  the  Disciples'  conference 
grounds  at  Black  Mountain,  N.  C,  Pfafftown  has  had  represent- 
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ative  attendants  each  year  by  youth  and  adults.  Meanwhile  the 
local  youth  improved  their  situation.  As  reported,  in  1935,  "a 
volley  ball  court  was  opened  on  the  church  lot,  a  gift  from  the 
young  men's  class,  and  equipped  with  lights  by  the  young  ladies." 
Two  years  later  a  Junior  Church  group  enlisting  36  were  led  by 
Mrs.  James  T.  Lawson,  the  pastor's  wife.  These  studied  the 
Bible,  Missions,  and  expressional  activities,  gave  to  Unified  Pro- 
motion, gathered  books  for  the  missionary  library  at  the  church, 
visited  shut-ins,  and  gave  flowers  to  the  sick.  A  Conference  Club 
was  organized  which  served  well  to  promote  Youth  Conference 
interests,  and  also  did  much  to  spread  the  idea  among  the  Dis- 
ciple youth  in  the  area. 

Pfafftown  led  in  organizing  a  teacher  training  institute  for 
the  Piedmont  Christian  Churches  with  "about  75  persons  signed" 
for  participation.  About  this,  Pastor  J.  A.  Lollis,  said:  "The 
idea  holds  great  promise  for  creating  cooperation  and  preparing 
better  leaders  in  the  local  church."  Lollis  taught  in  Youth  Con- 
ferences for  five  years  throughout  his  Pfafftown  ministry,  and 
served  on  the  State's  Religious  Education  Commission.  During 
Pastor  Byron  Carlisle's  tenure  their  young  people's  group  met 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  each  Friday  night,  the  program  being 
divided  into  three  sections  as  follows :  20  minutes  for  worship ; 
30  minutes  for  discussion;  and  40  minutes  for  recreation.  Car- 
lisle in  1946  was  chairman  of  the  State  Committee  on  Youth, 
and  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Educational  Commission. 
During  his  five-year  pastorate,  gifts  for  missions  increased  al- 
most five  fold,  the  church  school  attendance  by  16  per  cent,  and 
the  program  for  youth  was  at  a  "consistent  high  level."  As  an- 
ticipated, after  the  opening  of  their  new  educational  plant  in 
1954,  with  8  additional  class  rooms  the  attendance  at  their 
church  school  increased  by  more  than  28  per  cent. 

Due  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  their  an- 
nual Daily  Vacation  Bible  School.  A  typical  example:  in  1958 
there  were  enrolled  138  with  26  teachers  on  June  2-13,  with 
Mrs.  Fred  Nickell  as  director.  Their  Boy  Scouts  have  been  well 
sponsored.  Bill  Stroble,  scoutmaster  of  a  troop  of  13,  reported 
for  July,  1962;  "Our  scouts  got  eleven  merit  badges  worked  off 
during  the  week's  camping  at  Raven's  Knob.  Three  of  our  scouts, 
Bill  Stroble,  Bill  Flynt,  and  Ed  Stroble  were  tapped  for  the 
Order  of  the  Arrow."  Two  years  later  George  Hough  spear- 
headed a  successful  "refurbishing  project"  on  their  scout  hut, 
making  it  a  real  asset  to  their  church  property,  "something  to 
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which  we  can  now  point  with  pride."  Their  Troop  No.  919  "was 
rated  in  December,  1962,  as  one  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  entire 
Pine  Tree  District."  That  year  also  saw  the  organization  of 
their  Brownie  troop  of  Girl  Scouts,  numbering  18,  led  by  Mrs. 
Leo  Devoracek  and  Mrs.  Robert  Sorrells. 

The  student  application  explosion  at  North  Carolina's  Colleges 
and  Universities  is  well  illustrated  by  the  youth  of  Pfafftown 
Church.  In  September,  1962,  fifteen  of  its  young  people  were 
entered  at  twelve  such  institutions,  whereas  in  the  following 
September  the  number  had  increased  to  twenty  who  were  like- 
wise enrolled  in  seventeen  centers  of  higher  education. 

Following  is  the  personnel  currently  serving  in  their  Christian 
Education  Department:  chairman,  Barry  Buser;  vice  chairman, 
Grady  Luper;  secretary,  Joe  Yarbrough;  Thomas  Timmons, 
Edna  Cline,  Mrs.  Rex  Cline,  Mrs.  Gene  Pratt. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

MUSIC 

It  has  been  said  of  Wachovia  that  "always  there  was  music." 
It  came  inbred  in  the  German  settlers.  The  name  of  their  "central 
town/'  Salem,  meaning  peace,  relates  to  the  harmony  of  souls. 
A  hollow  stick  from  the  forest  in  the  smartly  devising  hands 
of  one  provided  for  him  a  trumpet.  Trombones  followed  from 
their  old  home.  Emigrating  to  the  new  land,  Philip  Transou  and 
family,  in  1762,  came  with  a  group  of  14,  using  "seven  weeks  of 
travel  by  sea  and  over  land"  to  reach  Bethania.  Surprisingly 
"Brother  Graff"  in  the  group  brought  "a  small  pipe  organ,  the 
first  in  western  Carolina."  Its  sound  at  his  hands  was  "sweet 
and  solemn."  It  was  in  use  until  1900.  Idealized  it  implemented 
their  touch  with  God. 

Verily  to  the  imaginative  mind  this  landed  estate  of  the 
Moravians  bore  the  phenomenal  image  of  a  melodious  realm. 
Storm  clouds  might  shape  a  musical  score  on  the  horizon.  The 
lightning  flash  was  counterpoint.  Crash  of  thunder  was  but 
the  obbligato  of  a  heavenly  trumpet.  Enchanting  wind  in  the  tall 
pines  was  the  requiem  of  angels  over  the  ashes  of  fellow-country- 
men, "loved  long  since  arid  lost  awhile." 

During  their  first  half -century  Pfafftown  Disciples  in  common 
with  countless  other  such  groups  throughout  the  land  used  no 
instrument  save  the  tuning  fork  in  their  worship.  Early  in 
the  twentieth  century  Jonas  Binkley,  of  nearby  Lewisville, 
preached  on  each  first  Lord's  Day  at  Pfafftown.  An  organ  was 
used  then  only  in  their  church  school.  He  would  hitch  his  horse 
in  the  church  yard,  and  wait  outside  until  Sunday  School  was 
over,  when  he  would  enter  and  be  free  from  the  organ's  use. 
Notwithstanding  this  particular  non-conformist  attitude,  Bink- 
ley was  a  sincere,  earnest,  man,  who  excelled  in  vocal  music  and 
served  faithfully  as  a  leader  to  maintain  the  local  brotherhood 
through  several  years. 

Joseph  Fillmore  Jordan  came  to  Pfafftown  in  the  early  1880's 
to  remain  a  long-time,  teaching  a  singing  school  in  the  church, 
and  to  revolutionize  the  method  of  sight-singing  by  the  congre- 
gation. John  Curwen,  (1816-1880),  in  England  instituted  a 
basic  singing  innovation  which  became  such  a  rage  in  that  coun- 
try that  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College  was  chartered  there  in  1875,  to 
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teach  the  new  system.  It  was  also  promoted  by  considerable 
literature  from  Curw7en's  pen,  and  after  1880  the  work  was 
forwarded  ably  by  his  son,  J.  Spencer  Curwen,  Jordan  studied 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  and  later  became  a  singing 
disciple  of  Curwen.  He  attended  Curwen's  College  in  London, 
and  became  an  ardent,  highly  successful  leader  in  this  new  music- 
ology.  It  was  said  that  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  not  only  rendered 
singing  easier  but  helped  to  make  its  message  truly  and  pro- 
foundly understood.  Jordan  was  the  first  teacher  of  music  in 
the  Winston-Salem  public  school  system. 

This  way  of  singing  was  unknown  at  Pfafftown  wThen  Jordan 
came.  He  introduced  it  affably  and  soon  the  congregation  wTas 
ablaze  with  enthusiasm  for  it.  A  surviving  admirer  whose  re- 
sponse to  it  was  ecstatic  in  those  halcyon  days,  declares  that  wiien 
the  congregation  was  at  its  best  under  this  lead  they  had  the 
sweetest  singing  this  side  of  heaven.  Names  of  some  wrho  thus 
participated :  soprano,  Ellen  Sophia  Transou ;  altos,  Mrs.  Carrie 
Transou  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Laura  Fulk;  tenor,  George  Follett 
Wilson;  bass,  Lewis  A.  Savior.  The  tuning  fork  was  their  only 
instrument.  The  soprano,  Miss  Transou  would  strike  it  "against 
the  edge  of  the  table,  hold  it  to  her  ear,  and  the  congregation 
rose  to  her  command."  A  fine  Mason  and  Hamlin  organ  was  pro- 
vided in  1906;  a  piano  in  1916;  and  an  electric  organ  sold  to 
them  by  Jesse  G.  Bowen,  in  1936.  On  February  29,  1948,  their 
pipe  organ  was  dedicated  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I.  C.  Shore  as  a  memorial  to  their  two  sons,  Irvin  Gray  Shore, 
and  Lt.  Hoke  Flynt  Shore. 

In  1927,  Joseph  T.  Pfohl,  teacher  in  the  Old  Town  public 
school,  who  also  taught  the  Young  Men's  class  in  the  Pfafftown 
Christian  Church,  organized  a  23-piece  orchestra  in  the  church. 
He  and  Mrs.  Pfohl  lived  in  the  community  at  the  home  of  the 
I.  C.  Shores.  This  orchestra  served  at  the  church  school  on 
Sunday  mornings,  staged  popular  concerts  at  the  social  hall  on 
the  church  grounds,  and  specially  enlivened  the  annual  Christ- 
mas programs.  It  fraternized  occasionally  with  the  music  of  the 
Home  Moravian  Church  for  their  famed  Easter  sunrise  service 
in  Salem.  Participants  in  the  reportories  of  this  orchestra,  a 
large  portion  of  whom  also  sang  in  the  Pfafftown  Christian 
Church  choir,  were: 

Baritone :   Clarence  Blakley. 

Clarinets  :  Colin  Campbell,  R.  Hoke  Flynt,  Sue  Dail  Davis  Hall. 
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Jeannette  Davis  Horton,  Marie  Pfohl,  Lorraine  Flynt  Rudolph, 
Gray  Shore. 

Cornets :  Farrell  Carter,  Richard  Flynt,  Hoke  Shore,  William 
Stoltz,  William  Worth. 
Drum :  Gene  Pratt. 
Flute:  Guy  Flynt. 
Piano:   Nelle  Scott. 
Saxophone :   William  N.  Stroble,  Sr. 

Violins:  George  W.  Flynt,  Jr.,  Mildred  Scott  Nicholson,  Doro- 
thy Speas  Robinson,  Hazel  Campbell  Shonts,  Bess  Blakley  Snow, 
Donald  E.  Stroble. 

Organists  at  the  church,  1906-1965,  include:  Maude  Pfaff, 
Alma  Wilson,  Mamie  Scott,  Roxie  Stimpson,  Lorena  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Laura  Fulk  Pfaff,  Nelle  Scott,  Anne  Yarbrough,  Mrs.  R.  Hoke 
Flynt,  and  John  Conrad  Scott,  Jr. 

Nelle  Scott,  (now  Mrs.  Norman  P.  Stone),  appearing  in  this 
list  has  been  organist  at  the  Pfafftown  Church  for  25  years.  A 
resourceful,  dedicated  worker  she  has  also  "taught  the  primary 
class'  in  the  church  school  for  ten  years,  where  she  is  now  the 
president  of  the  Lawson  Campbell  Class.  During  a  period  of 
eight  years  she  presided  over  the  local  church  C.W.F.,  and  cur- 
rently has  been  returned  to  that  responsible  office. 

Choir  directors  include :  Joseph  Fillmore  Jordan,  Ellen  Sophia 
Transou,  George  W.  Sheek,  Joseph  T.  Pfohl,  Sadie  Wilson,  Thel- 
ma  Hales,  Mrs.  Joe  Fowler,  Howard  Glenn  James,  Emerson 
Head,  Mrs.  Dale  L.  Kalter,  and  Mrs.  Tommy  Flynt.  The  first 
two  led  the  congregational  singing  schools,  and  were  not  called 
choir  directors. 

A  Junior  Choir  of  30  voices  in  1941  was  directed  by  George 
W.  Sheek.  It  provided  music  at  each  opening  of  the  church 
school,  and  for  the  five  o'clock  vespers.  Pastor  J.  A.  Lollis  said : 
"It  is  distinctively  helpful.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have 
done."  Currently  the  Junior  Choir  serves  at  the  early  (8:50 
A.M.),  Lord's  Day  Worship  at  the  church. 
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MEMORIALS 

Much  of  Christian  thought  and  activity  implies  or  expresses 
Che  impact  of  a  memorial.  Christmas  looks  back  to  a  childhood 
holy,  and  a  memorable  birthday  from  thence  comes  into  its 
accounted  own.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  spiritual  feast,  so  me- 
morializing the  Savior's  redemptive  love  for  man,  that  for  the 
responsible  recipient  it  serves  to  chasten  and  rebuild  his  soul. 
At  Easter,  with  nature  springing  into  new  life,  the  glory  of 
the  resurrection  vouchsafed  in  His  word  by  the  Lord,  is  sensed 
by  the  faithful  as  an  incomparable  memorial  of  immortality. 
It  has  long  been  considered  that  upon  adaptive  phases  of  this 
calendar  of  divine  grace  certain  inspiring  plays  and  pageants 
may  well  be  given. 

That  is  what  the  Pfafftown  Christians  have  done  in  their 
day.  They  have  had  a  mind  for  memorials.  One  of  their  early 
outreach  gifts  was  a  cash  contribution  to  the  Garfield  Memorial 
Church  at  Washington,  D.  C,  now  known  as  the  National  City 
Christian  Church  at  Thomas  Circle.  In  Wachovia  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  Moravians  whose  anniversary  love  feasts  and  candle 
light  services  were  impressive  features.  At  Christmas  as  directed 
by  Ellen  Sophia  Transou  the  Disciples  decorated  their  auditorium 
with  evergreens,  and  upon  the  white-sheeted  wall  spelled  out 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,"  while  "Pleas"  Stimpson 
played  the  engaging  Santa  Claus.  There  was  soulful  singing. 
After  Miss  Transou's  day  came  Louise  Pfaff  to  direct  the  plays 
and  pageants  appropriate  to  the  seasons.  Recently  this  phase 
of  Pfafftown  activity  "has  advanced  admirably  under  Mrs.  Nelle 
Scott  Stone  and  successive  choir  directors,"  and  with  Edna 
Cline  in  charge  of  the  Primary  Department. 

An  example  of  this  pageantry  is  the  45  minute  play:  "I  Can 
See  It  Now,"  as  written  by  Roy  C.  Cartee,  of  Manhattan,  Kan., 
and  presented  by  a  local  cast  at  the  Pfafftown  Church  on  April 
11,  1963.  The  director,  Mrs.  Sam  Pruett;  organist,  Mrs.  R.  Hoke 
Flynt;  soloist,  Mrs.  Bill  Millsaps,  main  floor  technician,  G.  L. 
Millsaps,  Jr.;  voice  of  Jesus  represented  by  J.  B.  Hussey;  and 
the  narrator,  Len  Dvoracek.  Twelve  individuals  impersonated 
Christ's  disciples,  among  whom  Bill  Flynt  was  in  the  role  of 
Judas  Iscariot. 
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Here  the  Disciples'  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a 
model  for  pure  order  and  solemnity.  In  the  late  1860's  Dr. 
Chester  Bullard,  of  Snowville,  Va.,  an  early  evangelist  at  Pfaff- 
town,  gave  them  their  first  communion  set.  It  consisted  of  a 
"graceful  silver  pitcher"  adorned  with  an  appropriate  engrav- 
ing, (cluster  of  grapes),  and  two  goblets,  with  another  two  in 
reserve.  Included  were  two  bread  plates.  This  original  set  after 
it  was  superseded  by  a  later  ensemble  was  kept  at  Amos  Transou's 
home  in  the  neighborhood,  until  fire  destroyed  it  on  September 
12,  1944. 

During  her  time,  Ellen  Sophia  Transou  personally  covered  the 
table  with  the  "snowy  white  linens."  Mrs.  Sally  Flynt  Pfaff 
baked  the  first  unleavened  bread.  Communion  wine  came  from 
the  cellar  of  the  old  Alexander  Transou  home.  Mrs.  Pleasant 
Henderson  Stimpson  supervised  the  preparation  of  the  emblems 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  when  the  original  set  was 
used.  Later  this  charge  fell  to  Mrs.  Will  H.  Moore,  and  Mrs.  I. 
C.  Shore.  There  were  memorial  gifts  to  this  function;  the  I.  C. 
Shores  "gave  silver  wine  trays  in  memory  of  their  son,  Gray, 
and  silver  bread  trays  in  memory  of  Lawson  Campbell";  and 
George  H.  Flynt  presented  a  set  of  silver  offering  plates  in 
memory  of  his  first  wife,  Pattie  Miller  Flynt.  This  last  memorial 
marked  a  significant  change  from  their  original  hand-crafted 
wooden  box,  with  a  slot  in  its  top  for  percolating  contributed 
coins. 

The  Pfafftown  Disciples  were  memorialized  in  regular  issues 
of  The  Pfafftown  Visitor,  their  parish  weekly  in  1963.  On  July 
31  it  was  Mrs.  Harry  Jennings  Shonts  whom  we  have  sketched 
in  our  Chapter  X,  and  on  November  20  it  was  Romulus  Hoke 
Flynt.  A  published  tribute  to  the  latter  said  in  substance : 

A  man  with  diversified  interests,  Hoke  Flynt  held  many 
important  positions  in  the  church  with  us,  including  elder, 
deacon,  trustee,  chairman  of  church  board,  president  of 
the  Christian  Men's  Fellowship,  and  superintendent  of  our 
church  school  in  which  he  also  taught  a  class  for  30  years. 
He  served  for  seven  years  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  The 
North  Carolina  Christian  Missionary  Convention  and  faith- 
fully attended  their  quarterly  meetings. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Margaret,  our  very  capable  church 
organist;  three  sons,  Tommy  a  senior  at  The  University 
of  North  Carolina ;  Guy  and  Robert,  respectively  sophomore 
and  freshman  at  Appalachian  College;  his  mother,  Mrs. 
George  W.  Flynt,  Sr.,  and  four  brothers. 

We  are  aware  today  of  "a  lonesome  place  against  the 
sky." 
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It  was  announced  in  March,  1964,  that  "a  walnut  Lectern  is 
being  placed  in  the  Lawson  Campbell  Sunday  School  room  in 
memory  of  Mr.  R.  Hoke  Flynt." 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  29,  1948,  a  special  service  was 
held  in  the  church,  Howard  Glenn  Jones,  pastor ;  Paul  S.  Robin- 
son, guest  organist.  It  was  to  dedicate  the  gift  of  a  pipe  organ 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irvin  C.  Shore  in  memory  of  their  two  sons, 
Gray,  (1904-1932),  and  Hoke,  (1916-1945).  About  Gray,  "a 
tribute"  said  that  he  had  "served  capably"  as  church  school 
superintendent,  as  an  officer  of  the  church  board,  and  in  the 
choir.  Further :  "not  only  were  his  services  useful  and  helpful," 
but  his  manner  "manifested  a  spirit  of  happiness  and  joy,"  and 
he  found  his  work  not  to  be  "laborious  or  colorless,"  but  "to  be 
exciting  and  spiritually  stimulating."  The  printed  word  of  ac- 
ceptance added :  "In  presenting  this  beautiful  pipe  organ,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Irvin  C.  Shore  have  erected  an  undying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  their  beloved  sons.  As  the  notes  ring  out  our  people 
cannot  help  but  be  moved  and  inspired  by  the  noble  lives  of 
these  young  men." 

Some  months  after  the  passing  of  Hazel  Campbell  Shonts, 
her  husband  placed  "more  than  a  hundred  religious  books"  in 
their  church  library  to  her  memory.  Then  on  May  23,  1964, 
a  "fully  self-contained  Hammond  organ  was  presented  and  dedi- 
cated in  the  fellowship  hall  of  the  Christmount  Christian  As- 
sembly" at  Black  Mountain,  N.  C.  The  presentation  was  by 
Mrs.  Roy  G.  Burkhalter,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Christ- 
ian Women's  Fellowship,  and  was  accepted  by  Gaines  M.  Cook, 
president  of  Christmount.  Attending  also  were:  Mrs.  Fred  E. 
Warren,  and  Mrs.  Norman  P.  Stone,  representing  the  Pfafftown 
Church ;  Mrs.  John  N.  Browning,  soloist  from  Smithfield,  N.  C. ; 
and  Mrs.  Ira  Smith,  guest  organist  from  Asheville,  N.  C.  At- 
tached to  the  instrument  is  the  bronze  plaque  inscribed  as  fol- 
lows : 

TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD 
AND 

IN  LOVING  MEMORY 
OF 

HAZEL  CAMPBELL  SHONTS 
1906-1963 
PRESENTED  BY 
N.  C.  CHRISTIAN  WOMEN'S  FELLOWSHIP 
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There  follows  a  list  of  memorial  windows  in  the  church, 
naming  subject  and  those  by  whom  given,  respectively. 

BLAKLEY,  JAMES  F.  AND  SUSAN  S.,  by  their  children 
CAMPBELL,  REV.  LAWSON,  AND  AMY  CRIBB  CAMP- 
BELL, by  their  children 
FLYNT,  GEORGE  W.,  by  his  wife  and  five  sons 
FLYNT,  SANDY,  AND  ALINE,  by  Lorraine  and  Vernon 
C.  Rudolph 

GOSLEN,  ROBERT  W.  AND  LOULA  C,  by  their  son  and 
daughter 

MADELEY,  MR.  AND  MRS.  EDWIN,  by  their  daughter, 

Mrs.  Carl  Hauser 
MOORE,  MR  AND  MRS.,  W.  H.,  by  friends 
NORMAN,  IDA  FLYNT,  by  her  sons  and  daughter 
PFAFF,  EDWIN  P.  AND  SALLY  F.,  by  their  grandchil- 
dren 

SHORE,  IRVIN  C,  by  his  wife 

STROBLE,  DONALD  E.,  SR.,  by  his  family 

TRANSOU,  MR.  AND  MRS.  JULIUS  A.,  by  Mrs.  Nelle 

Scott  Stone  / 
WILSON,  REV.  VIRGIL  A.:  Founder  of  congregation; 

pastor  1865-1905;  by  the  George  W.  Flynt  Bible  Class. 

Other  memorials  at  the  church  are: 

CAMPBELL,  MRS.  AMY  CRIBB,  1878-1945,  two  bread 
trays  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Shonts. 

CAMPBELL,  COLIN  LAWSON,  1912-1955,  one  bread  tray. 

CAMPBELL,  WILLIAM  GEORGE  LAWSON,  1878-1930, 
two  bread  trays  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Shonts. 

CONRAD,  EUGENE  W.,  lectern  by  his  family. 

FLYNT,  PATTIE  MILLER,  1874-1928,  two  offering  plates. 

SCOTT,  RUFUS  AND  CARRIE,  pulpit  by  their  family. 

SHORE,  GRAY,  1904-1932,  three  communion  trays,  (wine) 

STIMSON,  ETHEL  W.,  1910-1955,  altar  ware  by  her  hus- 
band. 

Their  original  pulpit  Bible  was  a  gift  dated  November,  1874, 
to  "James  B.  and  Mollie  R.  Jones,  by  the  Ladies  Christian 
Mite  Society,  Newport,  Ky."  These  in  turn  gave  it  to  the  Pfaff- 
town  Church  where  it  was  used  until  replaced  in  the  pulpit  by 
one  contributed  by  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Pfaff. 

The  old  church  bell  was  said  to  be  "most  beautifully  toned/' 
Henry  Renatus  Lehman  bought  it  for  the  church  at  its  begin- 
ning and  his  son  Peyton  built  the  belfray.  They  were  devoted 
members.   Progress  of  the  public  in  the  endless  multiplication 
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of  individual  timepieces  perhaps  outmoded  it  and  the  bell  was 
sold  to  the  grief  of  some.  However  of  late  it  has  been  senti- 
mentally restored,  a  facility  to  serve  again  it  is  hoped. 

Their  church  cemetery  has  unusual  status  among  Disciples 
as  an  endowed  property  of  the  local  congregation.  It  was  begun 
as  a  designated  area  in  1922;  the  endowment  not  originating 
until  1944,  with  the  fund  amounting  ten  years  later  to  $3,194.08. 
It  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Yadkinville  Highway  and  Stimson 
Drive,  in  proximity  to  the  church,  and  is  specified  as  the  "new 
part"  of  the  old  community  cemetery,  said  to  have  been  set 
apart  primitively  in  1844.  The  first  grave  there  was  that  of  the 
child,  Augustine  Alexander  Fultz.  An  early  Disciple  interment 
there  was  that  of  Charles  Edwin  Transou,  in  1875.  Rigorous 
exposure  when  a  war  prisoner  had  shortened  his  life. 

In  the  church  area  there  was  "installation  of  electricity  and 
water  facilities"  in  1958.  Until  January  24,  1960,  "individual 
grave  sites  "were  sold  to  members  of  the  church  for  $15  each, 
and  to  non-members  $25,  each.  The  later  charge  per  site  is 
respectively  $30  and  $100.  Income  from  this  is  all  placed  in 
the  permanent  fund,  the  interest  from  it  alone  being  subject 
to  the  discretionary  use  of  the  church  trustees  to  the  function's 
maintenance.  In  charge  of  space  sales  have  been  Ray  Blakley 
and  Carl  Goslen.  Among  the  employed  "cemetery  caretakers" 
have  been  C.  H.  Eason,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Walter  K. 
Hammonds.  Appeals  for  increment  of  this  endowment  fund 
are  made  at  each  Easter.  This  as  currently  reported  has  reached 
a  total  of  nearly  $15,000  deposited  in  about  equal  amounts  in  the 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  and  the  Winston- 
Salem  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Five  former  pastors 
at  Pf afftown  are  buried  in  the  cemetery,  namely :  Richard  Poin- 
dexter,  Virgil  Angelo  Wilson,  Peyton  Bryant  Abbott,  William 
George  Lawson  Campbell,  and  John  Thomas  Saunders. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  point  that  we  depart  from  the  topical 
scope  of  this  chapter  and  name  the  two  oldest  living  members 
of  the  Pfafftown  Church.  They  have  honorably  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day,  and  are  yet  with  us  in  the  flesh,  as  I  pen 
this  paragraph.  Mrs.  Fannie  Fleming  was  born  July  15,  1872, 
and  is  aged  92 ;  most  aged  among  the  women  of  the  church. 
Holding  the  like  record  among  the  men  is  Errett  Transou,  84, 
born  October  14,  1880.  Remembering  their  faith  and  works  and 
our  long  cherished  association  with  them  under  our  "vine  and 
fig  tree,"  we  duly  honor  them  with  this  blithesome  word  of 
recognition. 
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LIFE  SPANS 

Many  of  those  who  have  been  affiliated  with  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  at  Pfafftown,  and  various  others  who  by  some  substan- 
tive factor  have  been  related  thereto,  have  passed  from  this  life. 
Within  this  broad  perspective  are  listed  appropriately  below 
those  whose  dates  of  birth  and  death  have  been  available  for 
this  alphabetical  record,  which  for  accuracy  has  been  checked 
and  rechecked.  Moreover  the  text  of  the  other  chapters  of  this 
book  is  hereby  relieved  of  the  identical  data  parenthetical  which 
otherwise  might  respectively  have  given  these  statistical  facts. 
Wherefore  for  those  concerned  it  is  hoped  that  the  following 
within  our  limited  space  may  be  helpful  for  ready  reference. 

Abbott,  Peyton  Bryant,  Feb.  28,  1860-Jan.  24,  1917. 
Briggs,  Jesse,  Nov.  25,  1811-Oct.  22,  1877. 
Brindle,  Daniel  Abram,  May  1,  1863-July  8,  1936. 
Bullard,  Dr.  Chester,  March  12,  1809-Feb.  27,  1893. 
Campbell,  William  George  Lawson,  March  11,  1878-April  9, 
1930. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  William  George  Lawson,  (nee  Amy  Cribb). 
Dec.  10,  1877-Dec.  2,  1945. 

Clayton,  William  Franklin,  Nov.  28,  1828-Feb.  15,  1885. 

Clayton,  Mrs.  William  Franklin,  (nee  Maria  Sullivan),  Dec. 
29,  1829-March  15,  1869. 

Conrad,  Eugene  W.,  Dec.  30,  1875-Oct.  16,  1946. 

Conrad,  Phillipina  Christine,  (widow  Hauser),  Apr.  3,  1788- 
Aug.  3,  1847. 

Conrad,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  (nee  Adinah  Magdalene  Salome  Pfaff), 
June  9,  1863-May  27,  1921. 

Davis,  Dr.  Job  Worth,  Oct.  5,  1877-Aug.  30,  1937. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Dr.  Job  Worth,  (nee  Delia  Shore),  Apr.  22,  1878- 
July  5,  1959. 

Davis,  Dr.  Sylvanus  David,  Sept.  8,  1832-Aug.  13,  1896. 

Davis,  Mrs.  Dr.  Sylvanus  David,  (nee  Jane  Transou),  Nov. 
16,  1840-Jan.  8,  1927. 

Doub,  Peter  (Methodist),  March  12,  1796-Aug.  24,  1869. 

Felts,  Mrs.  William  Saunders,  (nee  Clarice  Williams),  Oct. 
8,  1907-Feb.  12,  1946. 
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Flynt,  Mrs.  George  H.,  (nee  Pattie  Miller),  April  24,  1874- 
Nov.  15,  1928. 

Flynt,  George  William,  Sr.,  May  31,  1875- June  27,  1951. 

Flynt,  John  Proctor,  April  27,  1829-March  20,  1902. 

Flynt,  Mrs.  John  Proctor,  (nee  Lucy  E.  Petree),  June  15,  1833- 
June  24,  1911. 

Flynt,  Romulus  Briton,  Dec.  25,  1839-Oct.  16,  1908. 

Flynt,  Mrs.  Romulus  Briton,  (nee  Amanda  Thomas),  Jan.  20, 
1841-Aug.  18,  1920. 

Flynt,  Romulus  Hoke,  Aug.  17,  1912-Nov.  13,  1963. 

Flynt,  Sandy  R.,  Aug.  7,  1869-Jan.  20,  1956. 

Flynt,  Mrs.  Sandy  R.,  (nee  Aline  Reese),  July  13,  1895-Jan. 
25,  1945. 

Fulk,  Mrs.  Augustus,  (nee  Legusta  Hauser),  Sept.  30,  1840- 
May  26,  1925. 

Hansbrough,  Elijah,  June  16,  1824-June  30,  1896. 

Hauser,  Mrs.  Ezra,  (nee  Mary  Collins) ,  April  9,  1826-Aug. 
29,  1890. 

Helsabeck,  Robert  Alexander,  Jan.  1,  1870-Oct.  9,  1943, 

Helsabeck,  Mrs.  Robert  Alexander,  (nee  Annie  Eliza  Vest). 
Dec.  9,  1870-March  10,  1963. 

Idol,  John,  Oct.  24,  1825-May  13,  1908. 

Jones,  Dr.  Beverly,  Aug.  18,  1811-Nov.  8,  1902. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Dr.  Beverly,  (nee  Julia  Amelia  Conrad),  Jan.  25, 
1824-May  1,  1913. 

Jones,  Judge  Erastus  Beverly,  Aug.  21,  1852-Aug.  15,  1923. 

Jones,  James  Benjamin,  April  16,  1846-Nov.  8,  1911. 

Jones,  Lucien  Guinn,  Dec.  9,  1863-Feb.  7,  1943. 

Jones,  Dr.  Robert  Henry,  July  23,  1850-May  8,  1933. 

Jordan,  Joseph  Fillmore,  Oct.  25,  1854-Nov.  22,  1924. 

Kiser,  Claude,  Jan.  20,  1881-May  1,  1952. 

Kiser,  Mrs.  Claude,  (nee  Mamie  Adeline  Moore),  Sept.  30, 
1883-April  29,  1940. 

Kurfees,  Marshall  Clement,  Jan.  31,  1856-Feb.  17,  1931. 

Lash,  Jacob,  Nov.  22,  1721-Nov.  8,  1782. 

Lash,  Johann  Christian,  Dec.  25,  1758-Jan.  12,  1844. 

Lehman,  Henry  Renatus,  Oct.  28,  1811-July  1,  1889. 

Lehman,  Mrs.  Henry  Renatus,  (nee  Pamela  Elizabeth  Wolff), 
Nov.  18,  1815-May  25,  1891. 

Lehman,  Peyton  Tirefens,  April  10,  1843-Feb.  5,  1924. 

Lehman,  Mrs.  Peyton  Tirefens,  Nov.  16,  1844-May  24,  1924. 

Miller,  Solomon  Augustine,  Oct.  22,  1828-July  17,  1898, 
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Miller,  Mrs.  Solomon  Augustine,  (nee  Almira  Jane  Null), 
Aug.  19,  1830-Jan.  17,  1913. 

Neely,  George  Washington,  ..  ._  1828-Sept.  20,  1899. 

Neely,  Mrs.  George  Washington,  (nee  Mary  A.  Atwater), 
  1835-April  12,  1900. 

Pfaff,  Albert  T.,  Dec.  13,  1854-Jan.  30,  1933. 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Albert  T.,  (nee  Rosa  L.  Spach),  Oct.  15,  1862- 
Jan.  7,  1933. 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  (Minerva  M.),  July  3,  1817-Feb.  7, 
1910. 

Pfaff,  Edwin  Bahnson,  July  4,  1891-Jan.  8,  1965. 

Pfaff,  Edwin  Peter,  Feb.  29,  1824-Sept.  1,  1902. 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Edwin  Peter,  (nee  Sallie  Maria  Flynt),  Nov.  21, 
1830-April  18,  1901. 

Pfaff,  Isaac,  Sr.,  April  25,  1755-June  13,  1832. 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Isaac,  Sr.,  (nee  Margaretha  Volk),  Sept.  27,  1761- 
June  4,  1851. 

Pfaff,  Isaac  T.,  April  21,  1821-April  9,  1912. 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Isaac  T.,  (nee  Betsy  Ann  Transou-Stewart) ,  Sept. 
1,  1839-April  21,  1910. 

Pfaff,  John  Henry,  Sept.  22,  1858-Oct.  17,  1949. 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  John  Henry,  (nee  Sarah  Stroup),  Dec.  1,  1866- 
March  9,  1945. 

Pfaff,  Louise,  Aug.  17,  1872-May  18,  1961. 

Pfaff,  Peter,  Jr.,  Jan.  27,  1773-June  22,  1865. 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Peter,  Jr.,  (nee  Anna  Magdalene  Conrad),  Nov. 
1782-Sept.  25,  1863. 

Pfaff,  Peter,  Sr.,  June  24,  1724-Jan.  22,  1804. 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Peter,  Sr.,  (nee  Anna  Walberger  Kerber),  Dec. 
26,  1734-Nov.  9,  1774. 

Pfaff,  Sallie  P.,  June  16,  1866-Dec.  28,  1945. 

Pfaff,  Solomon,  Jan.  13,  1808-Nov.  8,  1890. 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Solomon,  (nee  Susannah  Rebecca  Conrad),  May 
5,  1813-Sept.  22,  1884. 

Poindexter,  Richard,  1827-1894. 

Poindexter,  Mrs.  Richard,  (Kisiah),  1827-1888. 

Reid,  Mrs.  Treva  Spaugh,  Aug.  8,  1902-Oct.  16,  1964. 

Richmond,  Mrs.  John  M.,  (nee  Mary  M.  Flynt),  June  8,  1842- 
Oct.  14,  1866. 

Saunders,  John  Thomas,  May  5,  1875-July  2,  1933. 

Saylor,  Lewis  A.,  Oct.  7,  1863-Feb.  3,  1932. 
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Scott,  Mrs.  T.  Rufus,  (nee  Carrie  V.  Transou),  June  4,  1863- 
March  3,  1952. 

Shonts,  Mrs.  Harry  Jennings,  (nee  Hazel  Campbell),  April 
7,  1906-July  29,  1963. 

Shore,  Hoke  Flynt,  Oct.  28,  1916-July  11,  1945. 

Shore,  Irvin  Calvin,  Oct.  19,  1870-March  25,  1953. 

Shore,  Irvin  Gray,  Sept.  16,  1904-Jan.  8,  1932. 

Speer,  Joshua  K.,  Jan.  7,  1831-March  9,  1909. 

Speer,  Joshua  Kennerly,  _    1794-May  27,  1858. 

Stimson,  A.  Dorsey,  May  27,  1846-Dec.  13,  1927. 

Stimson,  Mrs.  A.  Dorsey,  (nee  Angelica  Elizabeth  Pfaff), 
Jan.  2,  1851-July  6,  1943. 

Stimpson,  Pleasant  Henderson,  Jan.  6,  1856-Jan.  20,  1935. 

Stimpson,  Mrs.  Pleasant  Henderson,  (nee  Rosa  V.  Pfaff), 
Dec.  27,  1853-Dec.  9,  1934. 

Stroble,  Donald  E.,  Sr.,  April  18,  1887-April  9,  1942. 

Styers,  Jesse,  Sept.  5,  1788-July  6,  1857. 

Styers,  Mrs.  Jesse,  (nee  Maria  Catherina  Pfaff),  May  29, 
1792-March  1,  1866. 

Styers,  John  A.,  Oct.  7,  1816-Oct.  6,  1892. 

Styers,  Mrs.  John  A.,  (nee  Eliza  Reich),  May  4,  1820-Jan. 
19,  1866. 

Sutton,  Samuel  Gunn,  _.    1861-Jan.  18,  1948. 

Thomas,  Joseph,  The  White  Pilgrim,  March  7,  1791-April  9, 
1833. 

Transou,  Abraham,  March  15,  1756-July  30,  1833. 

Transou,  Mrs.  Abraham,  (nee  Anna  Maria  Pfaff),  May  5, 
1762-Nov.  16,  1800. 

Transou,  Albert  Lewis,  Jan.  8,  1864-March  2,  1918. 

Transou,  Mrs.  Albert  Lewis,  (nee  Sally  Flynt),  Nov.  26,  1868- 
Dec.  29,  1956. 

Transou,  Alexander,  Feb.  10,  1814-Dec.  26,  1904. 

Transou,  Mrs.  Alexander,  (nee  Martha  Church),  April  15, 
1820-Jan.  6,  1899. 

Transou,  Amos,  Jan.  8,  1845-Feb.  22,  1925. 

Transou,  Mrs.  Amos,  (nee  Eliza  Jane  Alspaugh),  Oct.  7, 
1851-May  10,  1924. 

Transou,  Augustine  C,  March  20,  1819-Sept.  29,  1864. 

Transou,  Mrs.  Augustine  C,  (nee  Mary  Elizabeth  Alspaugh), 
April  17,  1832-Dec.  14,  1904. 

Transou,  Charles  Edwin,  Oct.  28,  1845-Dec.  31,  1875. 
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Transou,  Claude,  April  5,  1872-Sept.  30,  1957. 

Transou,  Mrs.  Claude,  (nee  Hannah  Adelaide  Davis),  June 
13,  1874-Oct.  17,  1946. 

Transou  Ellen  Sophia,  Dec.  8,  1848-July  1,  1911. 

Transou,  Ephraim,  Feb.  8,  1811-Aug.  17,  1883. 

Transou,  Mrs.  Ephraim,  (nee  Adelaide  Cooper) ,  Aug.  19, 
1812-Feb.  25,  1872. 

Transou,  Evan,  March  3,  1827-Sept.  12,  1912. 

Transou,  Mrs.  Evan,  (nee  Elizabeth  Church),  Dec.  17,  1829- 
Dec.  8,  1912. 

Transou,  Jacob,    1822-April  7,  1864. 

Transou,  Johann  Philip,  Oct.  2,  1723-April  19,  1792. 

Transou,  Mrs.  Johann  Philip,  (nee  Maria  Magdalene  Ganter), 
  1729-Nov.  12,  1803. 

Transou,  Jonathan,  Jan.  6,  1807-Dec.  9,  1880. 

Transou,  Julius  Abraham,  Jan.  1,  1832-June  21,  1930. 

Transou,  Mrs.  Julius  Abraham,  (nee  Julia  Sybilla  Conrad), 
Feb.  22,  1835-April  20,  1902. 

Transou,  Marie  M.,  April  24,  1862-June  18,  1898. 

Transou,  Phillip,  Sept.  26,  1783-Aug.  7,  1863. 

Transou,  Mrs.  Phillip,  (nee  Mary  Stoltz),  Jan.  13,  1789- 
Dec.  4,  1865. 

Transou,  Rufus  Edward,  Dec.  15,  1854-May  30,  1915. 

Warner,  M.  Van,  Jan.  16,  1840-July  6,  1919. 

Wilson,  Dr.  George  Follett,  Jan.  25,  1805-Oct.  31,  1857. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Dr.  George  Follett,  (nee  Henrietta  Sophia  Haus- 
er),  May  9,  1813-Feb.  19,  1878. 

Wilson,  George  Follett  II,  July  20,  1863-March  28,  1930. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  George  Follett  II,  (nee  Ella  Spach),  May  17, 
1866-July  4,  1925. 

Wilson,  Virgil  Angelo,  Sept.  28,  1834-Aug.  23,  1905. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Virgil  Angelo,  (nee  Martha  Ann  Elizabeth  Haus- 
er),  April  18,  1835-Oct.  5,  1923. 

Wilson,  Virgil  Angelo,  II,  Aug.  31,  1895-April  27,  1959. 

Wolff,  J.  Walter,    1861-June  10,  1930. 

Wolff,  Lydia  Sophia  Transou,  Jan.  19,  1809-Nov.  13,  1869. 

Yarbrough,  Mrs.  Wade  H.,  (nee  Annette  Flynt),  March  28, 
1873-May  20,  1957. 

Ziglar,  James  Thomas,  Nov.  23,  1829-Nov.  30,  1902. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


JAMES  BENJAMIN  JONES 

One  may  well  consider  that  to  this  date  the  Bethania-Pfaff- 
town  native  who  has  made  the  most  significant  impact  on  the 
American  Disciples  of  Christ  has  been  James  Benjamin  Jones. 
He  sojourned  in  Florida,  Texas  and  California,  ministering 
by  the  way.  His  outstanding  work  was  in  mid-west  pastorates 
and  particularly  as  missionary  executive  and  educator  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri.  At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  came  home  to 
die  and  is  buried  there  at  the  family's  old  "Oak  Grove"  place 
three  miles  from  Pfafftown. 

His  ancestry  is  of  interest.  His  descent  on  his  mother's  side 
for  five  generations  in  America  was  Moravian.  In  that  line 
his  great-great-grandfather,  Jacob  Lash,  (Loesch  in  German), 
was,  on  November  17,  1753,  one  of  the  twelve  sturdy  beginners 
of  Bethabara,  (Old  Town),  first  of  the  North  Carolina  Moravian 
settlements.  Lash  was  a  notable  character.  He  was  one  of 
the  two  churchwardens  for  Dobbs  Parish  when  it  was  set  up  for 
Wachovia  by  Governor  Dobbs  in  December,  1755.  As  business 
manager  he  was  one  of  two  to  "decide  the  exact  location  of 
Bethania,"  (1759),  close  to  the  Black  Walnut  Bottom.  Likewise 
he  was  one  of  four  to  do  this  for  their  "central  town,"  (1766), 
named  Salem  by  Count  Zinzendorff.  When  the  troubled  Tryon 
approached  the  Moravian  center  on  September  18,  1767,  Warden 
Lash  went  out  officially  with  another,  "ten  miles  to  meet  him." 
It  is  said  that  Lash  "laboured  with  great  faithfulness  and 
ability." 

Mrs.  Julia  Amelia  Conrad  Jones,  (Mrs.  Beverly  Jones,  mother 
of  James  Benjamin),  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  convert  to 
the  Disciples  in  Forsyth  County.  It  was  in  the  1850's.  She 
was  daughter  of  Philipina  Christine  Lash  Hauser-Conrad,  her 
mother  having  first  married  John  Henry  Hauser,  Jr.,  and  later, 
Abraham  Conrad.  Philipina's  father  was  Johann  Christian 
Lash,  son  of  the  outstanding  pioneer,  Jacob  Lash.  James  Ben- 
jamin Jones  thus  came  upon  the  scene  125  years  after  the  birth 
of  this  great-great-grandfather.  In  Records  of  the  Moravians, 
(Adelaide  Fries)  Vol.  9,  page  4924,  is  the  one-line  entry  made 
by  the  diarist  of  Bethania:  "June  14,  (1846),  Baptism  of  the 
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baby,  James  Benjamin,  (Dr.  Jones)."  The  infant  was  then  two 
months  old,  lacking  two  days. 

His  father,  Dr.  Beverly  Jones,  only  son  of  Gabriel  Reamy 
Jones  and  Mary  Bryant  Jones  was  of  Huguenot  descent  on  both 
sides.  The  doctor,  a  native  of  the  Martinsville,  Va.  vicinity  was 
of  a  family  known  specially  for  its  doctors.  His  grandfather, 
two  uncles,  and  a  cousin  were  of  that  profession,  indeed,  Mar- 
tinsville as  late  as  1835,  when  it  had  only  "'8  dwelling  houses," 
and  a  population  of  but  "50  whites,"  yet  had  three  physicians 
among  them.  Beverly  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  and  located  near  Pfafftown,  first  in  1837  at 
Germanton,  and  in  1843  at  Bethania.  From  1866  onward  he 
was  a  loyal  Disciple,  who  "studied  his  Greek  and  English  Bible 
by  the  hour."  As  it  was  a  day  of  individual  tutelage  for  young 
doctors  under  established  older  ones,  Dr.  Jones  trained  fifteen 
in  that  way.  A  sketch  in  the  Southern  Clinic,  Richmond,  Va., 
February  3,  1903,  said  that  he  was  "eminently  successful  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon,  enjoyed  a  large  practice,  kept  fully 
abreast  of  the  times,"  in  politics  "an  uncompromising  Democrat," 
and  as  a  country  doctor  spent  "sixty  years  in  the  saddle." 

Early  training  of  his  son,  James  Benjamin  was  at  the  Mo- 
ravian Academy  at  Nazareth,  Pa.  War  between  the  States  inter- 
vened and  in  1864  he  enlisted  in  the  C.S.A.  Army  with  Major 
Wilson's  First  Battalion  of  the  North  Carolina  Sharpshooters 
and  was  in  the  corps  of  General  John  B.  Gordon  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse.  On  January  4,  1867,  he  enrolled  at  The  College  of 
the  Bible,  Lexington,  Ky.,  received  his  classical  diploma  there 
in  1873,  and  was  later  awarded  the  master's  degree  at  the 
associated  Kentucky  University,  (Transylvania),  for  his  "scho- 
larly attainments."  He  had  a  schoolmate  from  "down  home," 
Charles  Edwin  Transou,  some  of  whose  letters  of  that  period 
survive  which  tell  something  of  the  Bluegrass  metropolis. 

A  briefed  excerpt  from  Transou's  letter  to  "Dear  Sister,"  dated 
Lexington,  Ky.,  November  30,  1867: 

You  know  something  of  how  I  am  situated  here.  Brothers 
Jones,  [James  Benjamin  Jones],  and  [Joe]  Kirby  and  my- 
self are  batching,  that  is  we  are  boarding  ourselves.  My 
studies  are  Greek,  English,  and  the  Bible.  I  am  quite  well 
pleased  with  this  University.  A  man  can  by  paying  $5 
intrance  fee  get  an  education  free  and  a  room  to  stay  in :  if 
he  chooses  he  can  board  himself  a  great  deal  cheaper  than 
he  could  get  board  in  any  family.  We  have  preaching  every 
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Lord's  Day  and  prayer  meeting  every  Wednesday  night. 

There  are  fifty  odd  young  men  here  studying  for  preach- 
ers. These  when  they  get  into  the  world  will  be  the  means 
of  saving  many  a  soul.  The  country  here  is  too  level  to  suit 
me.  It  is  a  great  country  for  cattle  and  consequently  milk 
is  plenty.  Lexington  is  a  large  place  containing  the  usual 
amount  of  rascals  and  a  great  deal  of  pride.  The  women 
mostly  dress  in  the  height  of  fashion.  I  wish  you  could  be 
here  tomorrow  to  hear  preaching  and  to  partake  of  the 
broken  loaf.  Do  you  ever  go  to  preaching  at  Pfafftown? 
I  hope  you  do.  I  promised  to  send  you  my  photograph  but 
money  is  so  scarce  I  can  not  afford  to  have  them  taken. 

Both  marriages  of  James  Benjamin  Jones  were  said  by  his 
friends  to  have  been  "singularly  fortunate."  His  first  was  to 
Molly  Rogers  of  Carlisle,  Ky.,  on  October  27,  1874.  She  died 
on  March  18,  1902.  She  was  daughter  of  John  Rogers,  pioneer 
Christian  preacher,  and  one  of  the  "four  horsemen"  in  Kentucky 
riding  for  the  triumphal  union  of  Stone's  Christians  and  Camp- 
bell's Disciples  in  1832.  Their  five  children:  Julian  Robert,  (died 
in  infancy),  James  Beverly,  Eleanor,  Mildred  Rogers,  and  Fran- 
ces Adair.  In  August,  1904,  he  married  Carrie  D.  Anderson,  of 
Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  his  brother,  Dr.  R.  H.  Jones  of  Winston- 
Salem,  traveling  with  him  thence  to  "witness  the  nuptials."  She 
survived  him  twenty  years,  during  seventeen  of  which  she  served 
ably  as  the  treasurer  of  Lynchburg  College,  Va. 

Troubled  occasionally  by  acute  problems  of  health,  Jones 
sought  improvement  by  intermissions  in  Arkansas,  in  other 
southern  states,  and  in  California.  He  was  for  two  years  pro- 
prietor of  an  orange  grove  near  Cedar  Keys,  Florida.  On  a 
previous  exploratory  trip  to  that  State  he  wrote  a  colorful  ac- 
count of  it  which  was  published  in  the  Apostolic  Times,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  It  is  dated  Tampa,  Florida,  January  15,  1882,  and  con- 
cerns a  prospecting  trip  which  he  made  at  that  season  from 
"Okala,"  (Ocala),  to  Fort  Dade  with  a  group  of  ten  persons 
An  adapted  brief  from  it  follows. 

We  were  under  a  Captain  Graham  who  contracted  to  take 
a  Mr.  Terry,  of  Atlanta,  and  a  lady  with  her  six  children, 
and  myself.  The  conveyance  was  a  Concord  hack  with  a 
mixed  team,  part  horses  and  part  mules.  The  lady  with 
children  was  from  South  Carolina  going  to  their  new  home 
in  the  pine  forests.  We  discussed  orange  groves  and  the 
lands  of  hemlock,  pine  and  palmetto,  and  the  swamps  where 
the  scrubby  stock  fed  and  fatten  for  Cuban  epicures.  At  long 
intervals  a  poor  log  hut  with  orange  trees  richly  laden  with 
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tempting  fruit  would  cause  us  to  halt,  admire,  buy,  and  eat. 
The  children  were  induced  to  sing  and  the  woods  resounded 
with  hymns.  The  mother  of  the  six  had  eight  other  chil- 
dren. Chill  penury  and  the  misfortunes  of  war  had  not  left 
her  destitute — she  was  rich  in  faith.  We  crossed  the  stream 
at  the  source  of  which  Osceola  is  said  to  have  been  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  Hickory  Jackson. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee  we  met  a  man  who  had 
lived  for  35  years  in  the  State.  When  we  asked  him  how  the 
thermometer  stood,  he  said  that  he  had  not  heard  anything 
about  him  lately.  He  and  his  fellow-wagoner  were  on  their 
way  to  Leesburg.  Said  he :  "You  come  down  in  four-horse 
hacks  and  you  will  go  back  in  a  one-horse  ox  cart" — an 
honest  statement  of  his  views  which  the  hope  of  gain  did 
not  modify. 

It  is  marvelous  to  hear  the  fabulous  prices  asked  by  in- 
dividuals for  their  land  which  in  many  instances  is  ob- 
tained. The  hoarded  wealth  of  the  North  is  pouring  into  the 
wilds  of  this  first  settled  yet  long  neglected  State.  Old 
residents  are  suddenly  made  rich  by  the  orange  rage.  A 
tract  of  1400  acres  once  bought  for  $6  in  gold  is  now  offered 
and  will  bring  $14,000.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  oranges. 
Vines  stand  unhurt  by  frost.  With  due  care  and  cultivation 
the  kindly  soil  responds  with  generous  harvests.  I  can  only 
say:  "Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  the  good." 

After  "marked  improvement"  in  health  he  returned  to  serve 
Kentucky  Disciples  for  a  total  of  four  years  in  two  terms  as 
State  Evangelist  and  field  secretary  of  State  Missions.  His  pub- 
lished report  for  their  annual  meeting  at  Paris,  August  14,  15, 
1884,  is  unusual,  marked  with  candor,  and  is  enlightening  as  to 
the  conduct  of  such  work  in  that  time.  It  seems  that  the  support- 
ing missionary  gifts  were  largely  from  individual  pledges. 
During  that  year  he  had  thus  assembled  more  than  $6,000,  on 
which  less  than  $2500  had  accrued  in  cash,  leaving  "more  than 
$3500  unpaid."  In  a  realistic  summary  he  had  further  dis- 
counted it,  due  to  impenetrable  road-blocks,  with  only  about 
$2500  that  could  be  expected  in  an  indefinite  future.  Moreover 
he  had  officially  inherited  past  promises  about  which  he  boldly 
said : 

From  the  apparent  possibilities  of  last  report  the  collec- 
tions have  been  small.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
amount  embraced  the  wounded,  sick,  halt,  lame,  and  blind 
of  the  grand  army  of  $25,000  enlisted  by  my  predecessors. 
It  has  been  my  duty  to  minister  to  this  bleeding  host. 
Bandages,  salves,  ointments,  and  remedies  of  all  kinds  have 
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been  applied,  but  the  best  treatment  often  proves  fruitless. 
We  have  had  many  objections  to  meet.  We  have  done  what 
we  could. 

For  a  five-year-plan  of  support  he  had  obtained  1123  pledges, 
("an  extraneous  work  of  soliciting  funds"),  in  51  churches, 
aggregating  over  $10,000,  which  at  once  he  ventured  to  discount 
20  per  cent.  His  expenses  for  the  year:  travel,  $235.70;  office, 
$172.55.  He  concluded:  "We  have  only  clipped  a  few  heads  of 
grain.  The  future  Financial  Agent  may  whet  his  sickle  and  get 
ready  for  the  harvest." 

At  intervals  like  most  State  Secretaries  of  the  Disciples  he 
held  pastorates.  These  were:  in  Arkansas,  at  Little  Rock;  in 
Kentucky,  at  Cynthiana,  (student  ministry),  Newport,  Carlisle, 
and  Georgetown;  in  Missouri,  at  Columbia;  and  in  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  From  the  last  named  city  in  1889,  he  reported: 
"God  is  prospering  our  work,  and  reports  from  our  neighbors 
all  assure  us  that  a  brighter  outlook  awaits  the  church.  The 
people  are  adjusting  themselves  to  the  legitimate  laws  of  growth." 

He  began  his  career  in  higher  education  among  the  Disciples 
in  1891  as  Professor  of  "Metaphysics  and  Bible  Literature"  at 
Hamilton  College,  Lexington,  Ky.,  continuing  for  five  years. 
This  was  a  girl's  college  with  primary,  intermediate,  and  col- 
legiate departments.  Its  catalogue  for  1892  said  its  building 
160  x  180  feet  with  its  well-appointed  structure  and  adequate 
equipment  was  "the  most  extensive  and  best  arranged"  such 
facility  in  the  State,  and  could  accommodate  "more  young  ladies 
with  boarding  than  any  other  building  in  Kentucky." 

Out  in  Missouri  the  Disciples  had  begun  in  1848  their  parochial 
school  at  Camden  Point.  Later  it  was  to  receive  and  train  girls 
who  had  been  orphaned  by  the  war  of  the  1860's.  By  1890  a 
change  in  location  was  desired  by  many,  who  moved  it  to  Fulton, 
Mo.,  but  by  reason  of  unresolved  divided  sentiment  the  Camden 
Point  establishment  continued  to  function  until  1929.  At  Fulton 
in  1896  there  was  need  for  a  new  president  to  succeed  Frank  W. 
Allen.  Jones  accepted  the  call  to  that  position  and  promptly 
located  at  Fulton  in  June. 

He  now  entered  upon  what  may  be  considered  the  most  fruit- 
ful period  of  his  life.  It  was  his  last  fifteen  years  dedicated  to 
an  educational  task  which  for  soul-testing  toil  has  been  likened 
to  "making  bricks  without  straw."  He  had  to  save  the  insti- 
tution, mold  it,  and  give  it  a  new  name.  An  up-to-date  educa- 
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tional  policy  had  to  be  established.  A  cumulative  debt  which  in 
its  origin  was  beyond  his,  or  his  predecessor's  administrative 
province,  overshadowed  the  institution.  This  had  pyramided  to 
$36,000  by  1900.  In  to-day's  world  this  might  be  considered  a 
bagatelle,  but  sixty-five  years  ago  it  had  the  proportion  of  a 
millstone  for  Fulton.  Jones  had  skillfully  tried  all  of  the  usual 
expedients  for  its  clearance  without  avail.  When  the  matter 
came  to  a  crisis  at  a  meeting  of  the  school's  board  of  directors 
at  Kansas  City  on  October  16,  1900,  a  friend  whom  the  President 
had  cultivated  was  present  who  assumed  the  entire  debt,  the 
whole  being  liquidated  eight  days  later  to  the  joy  of  all  concerned. 
The  friend  was  Dr.  William  Stone  Woods,  (Nov.  1,  1840- July  5, 
1917),  wealthy  banker  and  realtor  of  Kansas  City,  whose  home 
was  in  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  Henceforth  the  College  bore  his 
name.  At  his  passing  a  half -million  dollars  was  bequeathed  to 
it,  from  his  estate. 

An  editorial  tribute  said  that  James  Benjamin  Jones  "had  in 
him  the  stuff  that  martyrs  and  reformers  are  made  of."  Frank 
W.  Allen  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  Orphan  School  presi- 
dency, declared :  "It  is  marvelous  how  a  man  with  his  physical 
ailments  could  for  so  many  years  stand  the  strain  and  toil  that 
came  to  him.  He  was  great  to  conceive  and  execute.  He  wrought 
as  but  few  men  could  have  done.  He  set  in  motion  high  and 
holy  forces  that  shall  continue  to  operate  for  the  world's  better- 
ment as  long  as  time  lasts.  A  great  host  of  women  he  has  edu- 
cated will  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed." 

His  former  pastor  at  Fulton,  W.  A.  Fite,  said  of  him:  "He 
never  lost  the  impetuosity  and  intensity  of  youth.  The  College 
probably  would  have  gone  by  default  had  he  not  brought  to  it 
an  insistency  of  purpose  that  never  wavered  even  when  defeat 
seemed  inevitable.  He  fired  the  students  of  the  college  with  the 
missionary  passion.  Our  missionary  societies  had  no  better 
friend  than  J.  B.  Jones.  He  has  left  us  the  rich  heritage  of  a 
noble  life." 


CHAPTER  XVII 


VIRGIL  ANGELO  WILSON 

The  initial  evangelist  in  the  founding  of  the  Pfafftown  Christ- 
ian Church  was  Virgil  Angelo  Wilson.  His  mother  Henrietta 
Sophia  Hauser  Wilson,  was  a  devout  Moravian.  The  following 
passage  appears  on  page  4151,  Volume  8,  Records  of  the  Mo- 
ravians in  North  Carolina,  (Adelaide  Fries,  editor),  as  part 
of  "the  diary  of  Bethania,  1834." : 

Dec.  7,  Beautiful  weather.  In  the  afternoon  there  was 
the  baptism  of  the  infant  son  of  Dr.  Wilson  with  the  name 
Angelo  Virgil  at  the  home  of  Abr.  Conrad.  The  father  was 
absent,  apparently  on  duty. 

Abraham  Conrad  was  the  child's  step-grandfather.  His  ma- 
ternal grandmother  whose  maiden  name  was  Philipina  Lash  had 
first  married  John  Henry  Hauser,  Jr.,  then  Abraham  Conrad, 
(1822).  Philipina  was  also  the  maternal  grandmother  of  James 
Benjamin  Jones  through  his  mother,  Julia  Amelia  Conrad 
Jones.  Thus  the  two  preachers  were  cousins.  Their  dual  de- 
scent lineally  from  Jacob  Lash,  the  "Colonial  Moravian,'' 
(Loesch)  has  been  traced  in  Chapter  16. 

The  life  of  Virgil's  father,  Dr.  George  Follett  Wilson,  is  an 
interesting  story.  A  descendant  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims  of 
1620,  he  was  born  160  years  ago  in  Berkshire  County,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  family  migrated  to  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Moving  south 
on  horseback,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  arrived  at  Bethania,  N.  C. 
on  May  28,  1828.  There  he  saw  a  certain  "beautiful  girl  swing- 
ing on  a  gate."  He  intended  to  locate  in  medical  practice  at 
Germanton,  a  neighboring  village,  but  romance  of  the  swinging 
gate  determined  his  residence  for  the  next  25  years  in  Miss 
Hauser's  village.  They  married  June  21,  1829,  and  lived  at  what 
has  been  later  known  as  the  George  Stoltz  place  until  1853, 
when  they  removed  to  Dowelton  on  the  western  fringe  of  rising 
Yadkinville.  Virgil,  born  in  Bethania  was  their  second  child; 
the  first  was  Henry  Clinton  Wilson,  who  became  a  physician, 
and  long  served  as  Clerk  of  Court  at  Yadkinville.  The  other  sons 
were  George  Edward,  and  Reuben  Everette;  the  daughters: 
Louisa  Philipina  (Mrs.  Joseph  Anthony  Bitting),  Julia  Eliza- 
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beth  (Mrs.  John  Walter  Bitting)  ;  and  Mary  Josephine,  (Mrs. 
W.  A.  Joyce). 

The  village  of  Yadkinville,  to  the  environs  of  which  the  Wil- 
son's had  removed,  was  first  called  Wilson,  "capital  of  Yadkin 
County,"  and  "was  laid  out  about  1851  when  the  county  was 
formed."  However  federal  postal  authority  had  to  change  its 
name  since  Wilson  in  eastern  North  Carolina  had  a  slight  pre- 
cedence in  time.  Twenty  years  after  the  Wilsons  came,  Yadkin- 
ville had  a  population  of  133,  and  had  meanwhile  absorbed  the 
suburban  Dowelton  post  office  which  had  first  served  the 
Wilsons. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  (Emma  A.  Lehman),  a  native  of  Be- 
thania,  reminiscing  about  the  Wilsons  who  were  her  close  neigh- 
bors in  her  youth,  said,  as  briefed : 

I  well  remember  Dr.  Wilson's  regular  horseback  and 
saddlebags  practice.  He  was  a  stout,  gray-haired  man.  They 
were  a  superior  family.  I  almost  grew  up  with  them  and 
was  much  attached  to  them  all.  The  Doctor  often  had  young 
medical  students  reading  under  him  and  living  in  his 
home.  Drugstores  were  then  unknown,  so  this  accomodation 
with  his  office  was  in  two  small  rooms  on  the  north  side  of 
his  house.  To  my  childish  eyes  it  was  almost  an  enchanted 
realm. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Henry  Hauser,  Jr.  also  lived  in  Bethania 
and  their  daughter,  Martha  Ann  Elizabeth  married  Virgil 
Angelo  Wilson  on  December  27,  1856.  She  was  trained  in  schools 
at  Dowelton,  Jonesville,  Bethania,  and  Rockford,  and  attended 
"Greensborough  Female  College"  in  1851-'52.  She  excelled  in 
Mathematics  and  in  general  made  the  highest  scholastic  rating 
in  her  class.  Virgil's  courting  her  for  a  few  years  occasioned 
some  confessional  letters  to  his  "Aunt  Julia,"  (Mrs.  Beverly 
Jones).  He  complained  at  first  of  his  "tedium  of  loneliness," 
adding:  "I  have  been  shut  out  from  the  great  source  of  all  my 
pleasure,  (my  books)".  But  in  this  letter,  turning  to  Martha,  he 
admitted  that  she  was  "a  pleasant  and  amiable  girl,"  and  ven- 
tured that  his  "liking"  her  "would  soon  merge  with  loving." 
Martha  wrote  beautifully  about  what  it  meant  to  be  a  Christian 
and  throughout  her  long  life  at  Pfafftown  as  the  minister's  wife 
she  was  a  faithful  missionary-minded  Disciple.  Their  children: 
five  sons,  Paul  Clinton,  George  Follett,  Burke  Alexander,  William 
Theophilus,  and  Joseph  Moye;  two  daughters,  Mary  Lilly,  who 
married  Dr.  Joseph  Hamilton  Wolff  of  the  Bethania  vicinity, 
and  Sudie  Esther,  who  married  John  Franklin  Mewborne,  of 
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Kinston,  N.  C.  Mrs.  Mewborne,  aged  93,  lives  at  Orangeburg, 
S.  C. 

His  times  necessarily  conditioned  Virgil's  training.  He  studied 
at  Nazereth  Hall  Military  Academy  at  the  site  of  the  second 
Moravian  settlement  in  Pennsylvania.  A  boy's  school  had  been 
founded  there  in  1743.  The  Academy  continued  until  1929,  in 
the  building  which  originally  housed  Count  Zinzendorff  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  before.  He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  an  uncle  at  Coldwater,  Mich.  Further  preparation  for  a 
career  in  law  was  at  the  "College  Hill  Preparatory  Institution" 
of  the  National  Law  School  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  His  letter 
from  that  place  dated  May  12,  1854,  to  his  "Aunt  Julia,"  de- 
scribed at  length  the  splendid  urban  situation  in  that  mush- 
rooming Hudson  River  port.  However  he  confessed :  "I  think 
of  home  and  like  the  poor  Swiss  soldier  when  he  hears  the 
Sheckhorn  of  his  native  hills  the  soul-subduing  thought  brings 
tears  instead  of  words." 

Preserved  at  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.  is  the  catalog 
of  1849  from  the  Union  Institute  Academy,  Randolph  County, 
N.  C.  Named  on  its  student  roster  for  that  year  is  Angelo  Virgil 
Wilson,  Later  he  changed  it  to  Virgil  Angelo ;  eventually  his 
daughter  Esther  Sudie  also  changed  hers  to  Sudie  Esther;  for 
both  of  them  a  kind  of  refined  taste  in  semantics.  This  historic 
Academy  18  miles  southwest  of  Greensboro  and  near  the  High 
Point  of  to-day  was  the  beginning  of  Duke  University.  The 
old  catalog  specified  that  "those  who  come  by  stage  should  stop 
at  Jamestown  from  which  place  to  the  Institute  private  convey- 
ance can  at  any  time  be  obtained."  Further,  the  catalog  pointed 
out,  "The  location  is  in  the  hill  country  between  the  tributaries 
of  Uwarrie  and  Deep  Rivers ;  as  nearly  as  any  place  exempt  from 
disease  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  and  intelligent  communi- 
ty." 

Two  fellow-students  of  Wilson  at  this  school  of  Braxton 
Craven,  in  Randolph,  were  Augustus  J.  Helsabeck  and  Solomon 
A.  Miller,  both  to  be  associated  with  Wilson  in  the  Disciple  fel- 
lowship two  decades  later  at  Pfafftown. 

On  March  5,  1855,  Wilson  entered  Judge  Richard  Mumford 
Pearson's  Law  School  at  Richmond  Hill,  near  Rockford,  N.  C. 
The  Judge  presided  over  this  institution,  1847-1878,  teaching 
law  to  about  1000  students,  among  whom  were  several  who 
became  outstanding  lawyers,  and  leaders  in  jurisprudence. 
Pearson  himself  served  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme 
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Court,  1858-1878.  It  was  a  renowned  school  of  law ;  and  Wilson's 
fortune  to  have  been  trained  there. 

He  turned  to  Bethany  College,"  on  the  banks  of  the  old 
Buffalo,"  and  with  his  beloved  Martha  went  there,  "mainly  for 
the  study  of  Greek,"  as  his  daughter  Sudie  Esther  thinks.  In  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Beverly  Jones  who  was  also  her  "Aunt  Julia," 
dated  Bethany,  Brooke  County,  Va.,  July  21,  1858,  she  gives 
her  observations  of  the  renowned  place.  Their  new  $15,000 
College  building  would,  she  believed,  cast  the  other  structures 
of  the  little  village  into  the  shade.  She  announced  that  Alex- 
ander Campbell  had  become  a  very  wealthy  man  from  the  sale 
of  his  books.  He  was  worth,  she  ventured,  about  a  half-million 
dollars.  Further,  she  said:  "It  is  the  hardest  place  on  doctors 
I  ever  saw;  so  healthy  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  I 
hear  of  no  sickness  of  any  kind."  She  said  it  did  not  look  like 
Virginia,  as  no  slaves  were  to  be  seen,  only  "three  or  four  free 
Negroes,  one  of  whom  made  $20  per  month  wages."  Martha 
declared  that  the  morning  worship  at  the  Bethany  Church  was 
three  hours  long  and  that  Alexander  Campbell  always  did  the 
preaching  when  at  home.  Virgil  added  a  significant  postscript: 
"Tell  Uncle  that  a  great  many  young  men  go  out  from  the  Col- 
lege to  teach  but  owing  to  the  reputation  of  Bethany  for  its 
thorough  instruction  they  command  enormous  prices,  never  less 
than  $800.  One  young  preacher  from  here  has  been  offered 
$1500  in  S.  Virginia  to  preach  for  three  churches." 

After  their  Bethany  experience  the  Wilsons  returned  to 
Yadkinville.  This  village  had  become  a  frontier  focus  for  the 
Disciples  following  the  fugitive  evangelism  there  of  Speer  and 
Snow,  and  the  coming  of  the  W.  H.  Hugharts  from  Horse  Pas- 
ture, Va.  to  reside  there.  Also  Poindexter,  ("Uncle  Dick"), 
lived  there  and  made  the  welkin  ring  not  only  with  his  black- 
smith's anvil  but  with  the  far-reaching  tones  of  his  gospel  voice. 
Virgil,  the  lawyer,  had  been  finally  convinced  there  by  Snow 
and  Hughart  and  had  gone  to  Snowville,  Va.  to  be  baptized  by 
Dr.  Chester  Bullard.  Legend  has  it  that  Virgil  turned  to  the 
ministry  when  in  defending  a  guilty  woman  by  judicial  assign- 
ment he  held  the  jury  so  spell-bound  by  his  emotional  appeal 
that  he  won  the  case,  to  the  consequent  unrest  of  his  conscience. 
He  saw  that  he  might  better  plead  the  whole  truth  for  the  Su- 
preme Judge. 

In  time  he  tactfully  led  his  "Aunt  Julia"  to  the  Disciple  faith 
as  he  had  newly  learned  it.  In  a  letter  to  her  dated  Yadkinville, 
N.  C,  Jan.  31,  1858,  he  told  of  sending  certain  periodicals  to 
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her,  namely:  The  Christian  Intelligence,  of  Charlottesville,  Va., 
Goss  and  Coleman,  editors;  and  The  Disciples'  Advocate,  of 
Kinston,  N.  C,  Dr.  J.  T.  Walsh,  editor.  She  accepted  and  obeyed 
the  "Plea".  Later  by  horse  and  buggy  she  took  her  son  "Jimmie," 
(James  Benjamin  Jones),  over  the  22  miles  from  Bethania  to 
Yadkinville,  where,  Virgil,  holding  a  revival  in  the  Courthouse 
there  heard  his  public  confession  of  faith  and  baptized  him. 
In  that  ante-bellum  day  the  Pfafftown  Church  was  yet  to  be 
organized.  Branson's  North  Carolina  Directory  for  1867-'68 
lists  "Yadkinville  Christian  Church,  R.  Poindexter,  pastor." 
This  singular  item  is  of  intriguing  interest,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  the  46  churches  of  that  faith,  with  aggregate 
membership  of  3117,  in  15  counties  of  eastern  North  Carolina, 
is  on  Branson's  registry  as  "Christian." 

After  organizing  the  work  at  Pfafftown,  Virgil  Wilson  re- 
moved there  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  resident 
shepherd  of  the  flock.  How  much  and  by  what  method  was  the 
preacher  paid?  At  first  the  three  deacons:  Alexander  Transou, 
John  A.  Styers,  and  Solomon  A.  Miller  were  congregationally 
authorized  to  handle  and  account  for  all  material  resources 
involved  in  the  local  church  management.  Cash  contributions 
for  pastoral  support  for  the  period,  September  6,  1868  to  July 
2,  1876,  (84  months),  totalled,  $197.36,  an  average  of  $2.35  per 
month.  From  a  mid-Twentieth  Century  view  point  this  was  a 
perplexing  pittance.  Moreover  it  evidently  included  some  con- 
tributed commodities  given  to  him  but  equated  at  market  value 
for  cash  credits  respectively  to  participating  parishoners.  Such 
gifts  as  these  are  of  record  for  1868: 

H.  R.  Lehman,  "shoemaking  for  V.  A.  Wilson,  $2.25." 

Jonathan  Transou,  "gave  V.A.W.  credit  on  store  book,  $10." 

John  Flynt,  "5  bushels  of  corn" 

Amos  Transou,  "96  pounds  of  flour." 

Alex  Transou,  "2  bushels  of  wheat  and  2  of  corn." 

Sally  Pfaff,  "18  pounds  of  bacon." 

Some  items  at  random  as  recorded  in  the  deacons'  accounting 
for  the  preacher's  pay: 

Dec.  10,  1869,  "paid  for  chopping  wood  for  V.  A.  Wilson, 
60f" 

June  25,  1870,  "By  amt.  paid  for  molasses,  65^." 

May  30,  1871,  "Amt.  paid  for  brick  for  V.  A.  Wilson's 
fireplace,  $1.10." 

Nov.  14,  1874,  "Amt.  paid  for  suit  of  clothes  for  V.  A. 
Wilson,  $12.70." 
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July  25,  1876,  "By  amt.  suit  clothes  for  V.  A.  Wilson, 
$11.00." 

July  15,  1877,  "By  amt.  paid  for  Book  for  V.  A.  Wilson, 
(year  or  2  ago),  $2.27." 

His  evangelism  in  eastern  North  Carolina  in  the  1870's  is  of 
historic  significance.  Collaborating  with  Moses  T.  Moye  the 
church  at  Wilson,  N.  C.  was  organized  by  them  April  27,  1871. 
The  "Central  Cooperation,"  (old  Hookerton  Union),  was  or- 
ganized at  Hookerton,  November  18,  1870,  and  met  quarterly 
throughout  the  ensuing  year;  at  Corinth,  (February)  ;  Wheat 
Swamp,  (May),  and  Fellows  Chapel,  (August).  Within  that 
period  a  total  of  $541.85  "was  contributed  by  the  churches," 
providing  for  limited  periods  of  service  by  the  five  evangelists : 
V.  A.  Wilson,  Gideon  Allen,  Josephus  Latham,  A.  C.  Hart,  and 
J.  L.  Winfield.  The  first  named  received  $250  of  this  amount 
for  his  three-month's  work. 

At  Kinston,  teaming  with  Joseph  Henry  Foy,  they  converted 
Andrew  J.  Loftin,  leading  Lenoir  County  lawyer  who  became 
a  pillar  in  that  church.  Robert  Hart  Rountree  told  this  author 
how  Wilson  characteristically  held  his  audience  enraptured 
by  his  pulpit  eloquence  at  Rountree  Church  in  Pitt  County. 

He  was  eccentric  to  a  degree.  He  was  known  as  "the  walking 
preacher"  because  of  his  unusual  pedestrian  feats.  His  name 
never  appears  on  the  specific  state  roll  of  preachers  where  by 
every  reason  it  should  have  been  seen  throughout  his  ministerial 
life.  It  stymies  the  Disciple  historian  that  he  never  made,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  any  original  report  of  his  work  to 
the  abounding  periodical  press  of  his  people.  He  did  make 
journalistic  contributions  otherwise,  as  reported,  but  none  have 
been  accessible  to  this  writer.  However  the  earliest  record 
book  of  the  Pfafftown  Church  in  his  handwriting  is  archivally 
preserved,  and  some  of  his  personal  letters  of  primary  value,  by 
a  turn  of  fortune,  have  survived. 

At  his  passing  an  old  acquaintance  who  was  an  editor  in  the 
local  press  said  of  Virgil  Angelo  Wilson:  "He  was  a  man  of 
deep  piety  and  profound  learning  and  an  orator  of  exceptional 
natural  gifts  and  attainments."  Extolling  his  versatility,  he 
added  that  Wilson  "was  the  possessor  of  license  to  practice  law, 
medicine  and  to  preach."  Another  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  local  Western  Sentinel  affirmed  of  Wilson  that  after  "at- 
taching himself  to  the  Christian  Church  he  labored  with  great 
zeal  and  success." 
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PASTORS 

The  preceding  chapter  has  told  of  Virgil  Angelo  Wilson  who 
served  the  pulpit  of  the  Pfafftown  Disciples  from  1865  to  1905. 
His  ministry  was  interspersed  by  occasional  preaching  by  W. 
L.  Butler,  Richard  Poindexter,  Silas  Peacock,  M.  C.  Kurfees, 
W.  L.  Reeves,  Elijah  Hansbrough,  and  G.  W.  Neely,  as  noted 
in  J.  A.  Transou's  sketch.  This  rural  church  endeavored  to  have 
"preaching  services"  each  first  Sunday  in  the  month.  Many 
fruitful  summer  revivals  were  held.  Losses  were  suffered  due 
to  deaths  and  removals,  and  from  circumstances  incident  to 
their  isolation  from  larger  bodies  of  their  faith.  The  church 
did  well  to  maintain  its  status  through  the  long  years  inclusive 
of  the  tragic  Reconstruction  Era,  until  more  favorable  condi- 
tions obtained  and  an  enduring  growth  began. 

Since  Virgil  Angelo  Wilson  it  has  had  fourteen  regular  pastors, 
of  whom  eleven  have  been  personally  known  by  the  author. 
A  biographical  sketch  of  each  of  these  drawn  from  accessible 
sources  is  presented  in  these  last  two  chapters. 

1906-1910.  JONAS  P.  BINKLEY.  He  lived  at  Lewisville,  ten 
miles  south  of  Pfafftown.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  lit- 
tle is  known  of  him.  The  usual  Moravian  spelling  was  Binkele. 
Also  in  the  federal  census  of  1790  it  is  thus  spelled  and  seven 
heads  of  families  are  listed  in  that  name.  The  Binkleys,  it 
appears,  were  not  largely  a  slave-owning  people.  Only  one  of 
the  seven  families  had  any  and  they  numbered  just  two. 

A  disciple  at  Pfafftown  recalls  that  Jonas  P.  Binkley  was  "a 
good  man  and  a  wonderful  singer;"  his  favorite  hymns:  "The 
Unclouded  Day"  and  "He  Knows  It  All."  It  is  said  that  he  had 
"saintly  qualifications  and  attributes,"  and  that  he  functioned 
well  in  "holding  the  church  together"  in  the  trying  years  after 
the  demise  of  Evangelist  Wilson. 

1911-1912.  JESSE  F.  MOORE.  He  was  a  "faithful  worker"  as 
Transou  has  said.  Nothing  extant  of  substantive  content  appears 
about  him  in  contemporaneous  print  or  manuscript,  or  in  that 
of  later  times.  His  is  an  undeserved  obscurity.  He  is  listed  for 
four  years,  1908-1911,  inclusive  in  the  annual  of  the  American 
Christian  Missionary  Society,  Cincinnati,  O.  During  these 
first  three  years  his  address  was  Wilson,  and  in  1911  it  was 
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Rocky  Mount.  He  was  enrolled  as  a  ministerial  student  at 
Atlantic  Christian  College,  1906-1908,  inclusive.  We  have  no 
clues  for  further  tracing;  it  is  presumed  that  he  is  dead.  One 
who  was  a  child  during  his  Pfafftown  pastorate  favors  us  with 
this  recollection: 

Jesse  F.  Moore  was  a  most  likeable  person.  He  organ- 
ized well  our  church  school.  In  my  class  of  little  girls  he 
put  me  on  the  flower  committee  and  we  walked  many  miles 
taking  flowers  to  the  aged  and  sick  to  brighten  their  days. 
He  had  the  children  selling  cards  by  which  to  earn  and  buy 
their  personal  Bibles.  I  still  have  mine  and  cherish  it  now 
and  always.  Lillie  Moore,  his  sister  was  here  with  him. 
He  tolled  the  bell  and  conducted  prayer  meeting  each  Wed- 
nesday evening.  He  was  truly  a  good  minister.  We  were  all 
so  happy  while  he  was  here ;  a  bond  of  love  existing  between 
all. 

1913-1915.  PEYTON  BRYANT  ABBOTT.  He  was  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Virginia  family,  which  was  religiously  the  fruit  of 
the  Christian  evangelism  of  Dr.  Chester  Bullard.  Peyton's 
parents  were:  Sinclair  Calvin  Abbott,  and  Jane  Williams  Ab- 
bott; his  three  sisters:  Edna,  Susan,  and  Minnie;  his  five  broth- 
ers :  Frank,  (lawyer)  ;  Byrdine  Akers,  and  Robert  Edward  Lee, 
(ministers)  ;  Luther  Monroe,  (doctor)  ;  and  Wade  Hampton, 
(professional  photographer).  Of  his  brothers,  Byrdine  became 
most  widely  known  among  Disciples  as  distinguished  editor 
of  The  Christian  Evangelist,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from  1917  to  1934. 

The  ancestral  home  was  six  miles  south  of  New  Castle,  Va., 
described  as  an  "isolated  mountain  town  overshadowed  by  three 
tall  peaks."  Their  postoffice,  Mountain  View,  was  one  of  ten 
postoffices  in  Craig  County  in  1862;  later,  (1894),  it  was  called 
Abbott,  and  was  then  one  of  18  such  offices  in  Craig.  A  new 
plant  of  the  Mountain  View  Christian  Church,  in  sight  of  the 
Abbott  home,  was  dedicated  on  September  2,  1883,  by  Dr.  Bul- 
lard, who  remarked  that  six  generations  of  Disciple  folk  were 
of  that  church.  His  was  "the  voice  that  had  enthroned  the 
Savior  in  their  hearts  —  in  some  instances  fifty  years  before." 
Further,  he  said;  "I  think  I  have  baptized  thousands  in  this 
Craig  County.  Many  of  them  have  crossed  the  river.  Not  a 
few  have  been  the  nucleus  of  churches  as  far  out  as  Colorado." 

Preston  Bell  Hall  while  a  Milligan  College  student  preached 
his  maiden  sermon  at  Mountain  View ;  the  church  of  the  Abbotts. 
It  was  on  a  Friday  night  there  when  the  Abbott  brothers,  Byr- 
dine and  Peyton,  made  their  confession  of  Christ  under  Hall's 
preaching.    Hall  induced  several  young  men  thereabouts  to 
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attend  Milligan,  among  whom  were  the  Abbotts,  W.  G.  Johnston, 
and  W.  H.  Book.  Peyton  became  a  minister,  and  also  studied 
law,  passing  the  bar  and  practicing  in  the  two  Virginias  and 
in  North  Carolina.  He  also  taught  school  during  winter  periods. 

He  married  Marietta  Banner  Chafin  in  1889.  Their  children: 
eight  girls  and  four  boys,  of  whom  nine  presently  survive,  dis- 
persed through  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Cali- 
fornia. Among  the  sons,  Jack  has  served  as  time-keeper  and 
paymaster  at  the  Hunts ville,  Ala.,  Arsenal ;  Sinclair  was  a  postal 
official  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  and  now  lives  in  California;  Peyton, 
Jr.  practiced  law  at  Chapel  Hill,  taught  law  at  the  University 
there,  and  later  was  deputy  attorney  general  at  Raleigh.  The 
preacher's  daughter,  Mae  Abbott,  who  lives  in  Winston-Salem 
pays  this  tribute  to  her  father : 

As  busy  as  father  was  he  always  had  time  for  family 
devotions  every  evening  after  supper.  When  there  was  need 
to  punish  us  for  anything  he  always  listened  to  our  side 
of  the  story  and  explained  things  to  us.  On  looking  back 
I  can  see  what  a  kind,  patient  father  he  was.  I  have  to 
think  of  those  "dear  hearts  and  gentle  people"  of  Craig 
County,  Va. 

Peyton  Abbott  endured  a  Tarheel  tribulation.  In  the  summer 
of  1900  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  New  Bern,  N.  C.  It 
was  the  season  of  malaria  in  the  day  before  the  ravaging  mos- 
quito had  been  subdued  by  modern  chemicals  and  "wonder 
drugs/'   He  reported: 

I  served  the  New  Bern  Church  two  months  and  the  work 
moved  smoothly  on.  But  dearly  as  I  loved  my  people  there 
and  as  much  as  I  regretted  leaving  them  the  ague  literally 
shook  me  out  of  my  resolution  to  stay.  The  church  knows 
how  to  stand  by  its  pastor.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  gen- 
erous lovable  people.  If  other  churches  in  the  state  are 
like  it,  then  the  Tarheel  pastors  ought  to  be  among  the 
happiest  on  earth.  And  the  community  as  a  whole  is  as 
cordial  and  hospitable  as  any  people  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
shall  be  much  surprised  if  New  Bern  does  not  in  the  future 
become  a  central  point  from  which  the  light  of  the  old  Gospel 
will  radiate. 

1916-1918.  ROBERT  ALEXANDER  HELSABECK.  Known 
to  relatives  and  friends  as  "Uncle  Bob,"  he  had  experienced 
more  than  a  quarter-century  in  the  ministry  when  he  served 
Pfafftown  as  a  part  of  the  Forsyth-Stokes  rural  church  unity. 
In  all  he  gave  54  years  to  the  sacred  calling.  Born  near  King's 
Cabins,  (now  King),  he  attended  Dalton  Institute,  and  West- 
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field  Academy,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  16  at  The  College 
of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1891.  Some  other  men  in  that 
class  who  each  made  notable  mark  in  the  Brotherhood,  were: 
Shellnut,  Wood,  Spiegel,  ShefFer,  Crabtree,  and  Taylor.  He  was 
baptized  at  Pfafftown  by  M.  C.  Kurfees  in  1885,  placing  his 
membership  at  Jefferson  Church  near  his  home. 

He  married  Annie  Eliza  Vest  on  October  26,  1892,  at  "The 
Oaks,"  the  old  Vest  homestead  near  King  on  the  R.F.D.  route 
from  Tobaccoville.  Their  children:  D.  Kemper,  Clara,  Robert 
Ray;  and  William  Dennis.  Mrs.  Helsabeck  was  "thoroughly 
consecrated  to  the  Lord's  service  and  as  much  beloved  by  the 
churches  as  her  husband."  She  with  "Uncle  Bob"  dispensed  a 
hospitality  unpretentious  but  sincere  and  beautiful.  With  such 
dedicated  devotion  great  churches  have  arisen  and  grown. 

He  ministered  in  Virginia,  (12  years),  at  Pembroke  and 
Salem;  in  Georgia,  (5  years),  at  Griffin  and  Watkinsville ;  in 
West  Virginia,  (3  years),  at  Athens;  and  in  Ohio,  (2  years), 
at  Bowersville.  Moreover  his  pastorate  at  Spray,  N.  C.  laid 
securely  the  foundations  for  that  thriving  church,  organizing 
it  with  32  members  in  July,  1891,  and  erecting  the  cornerstone 
a  year  later  for  its  initial  frame  building.  He  located  there  for 
a  second  successful  ministry  when  The  North  Carolina  Christ- 
ian Missionary  Convention  supported  the  pastoral  work  at  that 
mission,  1903  to  1908.  Thus  he  knew  State  Missions  at  first 
hand  and  was  ever  an  ardent,  constructive  supporter  of  it.  From 
Spray  in  July,  1904,  he  wrote:  "Our  little  group  of  churches 
in  the  Piedmont  section  need  to  come  together  and  organize  for 
better  work."  J.  M.  Price,  leading  Disciple  layman  at  the  be- 
ginning in  Spray,  said  of  Helsabeck:  "He  has  completely  won 
the  hearts  of  our  people." 

The  last  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  were  given  to  his  rural 
group  in  Forsyth  and  Stokes  Counties.  A  tribute  to  his  memory 
affirmed : 

He  was  a  wise  counselor  for  his  community,  and  for  his 
Brotherhood  a  faithful  and  loyal  worker.  He  was  a  humble 
man  never  seeking  his  own.  As  pastor  he  was  a  tactful 
loving  shepherd.  As  a  preacher  he  stressed  the  great  truths 
of  practical  Christian  living.  As  a  friend  his  home  was  filled 
with  the  spirit  and  practice  of  hospitality,  and  his  person- 
ality was  constant  in  its  helpful  outreach.  As  a  crusader 
for  the  truth,  as  it  was  given  to  him  to  know  the  truth, 
he  had  firm  convictions,  and  was  fervently  and  consistent- 
ly, if  quietly  and  lovingly,  articulate  in  support  of  his  con- 
victions. 
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1919-1930,  WILLIAM  GEORGE  LAWSON  CAMPBELL.  A 

native  of  South  Australia  he  was  born  at  Edwardtown,  near 
Adelaide,  son  of  William  Campbell  and  Sarah  G.  Ballentine 
Campbell.  He  was  trained  in  the  Christian  Bible  Institute  of 
Adelaide  conducted  by  Thomas  Jefferson  Gore  and  A.  C.  Ran- 
kine,  finishing  a  course  there  in  1899,  and  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Adelaide  in  1902.  Gore  his  chief  mentor  was  born 
at  Bloomfield,  Ky.,  March  23,  1839,  and  graduated  (A.B.)  at 
Kentucky  University  while  it  was  yet  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  As 
missionary  and  teacher  for  Australia,  Gore  arrived  at  Adelaide 
on  March  1,  1867,  and  gave  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  service 
there.  He  was  president  of  the  Adelaide  Bible  College  during 
its  brief  existence.  Rankine,  native  Australian,  born  in  1866, 
attended  The  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Ky.,  returning 
in  1888  to  study  Greek  under  Gore  and  later  to  assist  him  with 
liis  students. 

On  April  26,  1905,  in  Perth,  Australia,  Campbell  married  Amy 
Cribb,  native  of  Melbourne  in  the  "Island  Continent."  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Cribb,  and  Mary  Ann  Hulston- 
Cribb.  Honeymooning  in  America  they  became  sentimentally 
attached  here  to  land  and  people  and  became  citizens.  Their 
children:  Colin,  and  Hazel,  (Mrs.  Harry  Jennings  Shonts). 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  a  gifted  person  and  served  well  in  various 
capacities  wherever  their  pastoral  or  evangelistic  engagements 
were. 

He  was  ordained  January  1,  1900.  His  pastorates  in  Australia 
were  at  York  and  Kalgoorlie;  in  America,  at  Mannington,  W. 
Va. ;  Squirrel  Hill,  (Pittsburgh)  Pa.,;  Indiana,  Pa.,  and  in  North 
Carolina  at  Winston-Salem,  (Fourth  St.),  and  Pfafftown.  He 
was  regional  evangelist  in  Western  Pennsylvania  in  1912-'14, 
and  in  the  general  field,  1914-'16.  For  four  years  before  he 
closed  his  ministry  in  the  Twin-Cities  he  served  the  Pfafftown 
pulpit  on  first  Sunday  afternoons,  becoming  the  full-time  pastor 
there  in  1927.  In  May,  1921,  reporting  his  Pfafftown  work  he 
said  that  its  church  was  "prospering  exceedingly  under  the  wise 
leadership  of  Transou,  Pfaff  and  Stimpson,"  and  that  the 
church  as  a  whole  was  enjoying  "a  strong  healthy  growth." 

Concerned  residents  of  to-day  in  the  Winston-Salem  area 
who  can  remember  back  forty-five  years  will  recall  Campbell's 
excellent  leadership  in  the  expansive  drive  of  the  Fourth  Street 
Church  in  what  was  then  the  metropolis  of  the  State.  It  was 
indeed  a  significant  achievement.  Furthermore  it  is  a  cherished 
fact  that  the  Campbells  did  a  memorable  work  of  spiritual 
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uplift  with  inspiring  quality  in  their  last  pastorate.  A  fine 
morale  was  engendered,  opening  for  Pfafftown  a  great  destiny. 
The  congregation  in  its  rising  leadership  flowered  with  new 
vision  and  an  impassioned  but  enduring  zeal  for  Christian 
service  in  the  life  of  a  great  brotherhood. 

1930-1933.  JOHN  THOMAS  SAUNDERS.  After  1929,  for  a 
few  years,  the  country  was  in  the  grip  of  a  financial  depression 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  the  age.  The  Pfafftown 
Church  dropped  temporarily  to  "half-time"  preaching,  which 
was  on  first  and  third  Lord's  Days  in  each  month.  Joined  with 
it  in  a  pastoral  unity  then  were  the  near-by  churches  of  Rural 
Hall,  Muddy  Creek,  and  Jefferson.  Living  in  Winston-Salem 
Saunders  supplied  this  field  until  his  untimely  death  in  1933. 

He  was  born  near  Richlands,  N.  C,  and  was  trained  at  Buie's 
Creek,  and  under  John  W.  Tyndall  at  Industrial  Christian  Col- 
lege at  Dawson,  Lenoir  County,  N.  C.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  Christian  ministry  in  1908.  In  that  year  also,  May  30,  he 
married  Frances  L.  Godwin  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  Of  their  five 
sons  two  are  ministers,  namely  Louis  Alexander  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  and  Carl  E.  with  the  First  Christian  Church,  East  Moline, 
111.  The  other  sons:  John  William,  Lester  and  Kenneth.  His 
two  brothers  who  were  in  the  ministry :  Joseph  A.  Saunders,  and 
D.  Guy  Saunders. 

John  Thomas  Saunders  ministered  to  numerous  rural  churches 
in  eastern  North  Carolina.  He  wrote  with  a  prophetic  note  in 
March  1920 : 

I  hope  the  time  not  far  hence  when  many  of  our  good  old 
country  churches  may  each  have  a  located  minister  and  full- 
time  preaching.  Also  a  wide-awake  Bible  School  with  plenty 
of  well-trained  teachers  to  prepare  the  coming  generation 
so  that  the  country  church  may  find  its  proper  place  in 
the  brotherhood. 

He  came  to  Rural  Hall  in  November,  1922,  a  "town  of  just 
a  few  hundred  inhabitants,"  where  the  church  had  recently 
grown  to  require  the  "full  time"  service  of  a  located  preacher, 
and  was  at  that  time  "in  a  live  and  flourishing  condition."  He 
was  "much  impressed,"  he  said;  "with  the  faith  and  loyalty  of 
these  people,"  who,  when  called  upon  "were  willing  and  ready 
to  respond  to  any  worthy  cause."  They  observed  "Education 
Day"  his  first  January  there  when  "the  church  voted  to  send 
more  than  the  full  apportionment  to  Atlantic  Christian  Col- 
lege." 
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In  1927  he  became  the  Piedmont  District  pastor-evangelist, 
laboring  specially  to  plant  and  cultivate  certain  new  churches. 
An  appreciation  of  him  following  his  death  said: 

He  was  noted  for  his  evangelistic  zeal,  having  held  many 
revivals.  His  outlook  and  spirit  was  always  constructive. 
He  was  ever  a  steadfast  friend  of  cooperative  missions.  We 
are  grateful  for  this  worker  who  has  toiled  with  us  for  a 
quarter-century. 

1933-1937.  JAMES  THOMAS  LAWSON.  Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  Floyd  Lawson,  he  was  born,  (September  25,  1905),  and 
reared  within  a  short  distance  of  Pfafftown  in  the  Poplar 
Springs  community  in  Stokes  County.  At  28  years  of  age  he 
began  serving  the  church  at  Pfafftown,  residing  in  the  village. 

He  graduated  at  Atlantic  Christian  College  in  1928;  majored 
in  Religious  Education  in  graduate  study  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, and  received  his  B.D.  at  The  College  of  the  Bible, 
at  Lexington,  Ky.  in  1931.  His  student  pastorates  in  Kentucky 
were  at  Dover,  and  Athens  (Fayette  County).  His  other  min- 
istries before  Pfafftown  were  at  Dublin,  Ga.,  (First),  and  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.,  (First). 

On  December  24,  1928,  he  married  Ruby  Ricks,  of  Pantego, 
N.  C.  Their  children:  Luan  Dolores,  James,  Jr.,  and  Charles 
Lynn  Pyatt.  She  attended  Atlantic  Christian  College  two  years, 
then  majored  in  Religious  Education  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
and  received  her  A.B.  in  1931  at  Transylvania  College,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  where  she  also  majored  in  Religious  Education. 

Among  achievements  of  their  three-year  ministry  at  Pfaff- 
town marking  steady  progress  with  a  resourceful  people,  were: 
(1)  four  revivals  held  there;  (2)  social  hall  remodeled  includ- 
ing a  big,  rustic,  artistic  fireplace  as  a  means  and  symbol  of 
their  glowing  hospitality;  (5)  their  church-owned  cemetery 
kept  in  proper  order  and  beautifully  landscaped;  (4)  church 
plant  painted;  (5)  their  Church  Extension  building  debt  com- 
pletely liquidated;  (6)  increase  in  missionary  giving  from  the 
church  of  more  than  100  per  cent;  (7)  a  worthy  budget 
functionally  adopted  and  worthily  supported  by  the  congre- 
gation. 

It  is  said  that  at  Pfafftown  the  Lawsons  "led  well  in  manifold 
phases  of  community  service."  Their  later  pastorates  have  been 
at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  (First)  ;  Franklin,  Ind.,  (Tabernacle)  ; 
and  Hollywood,  Fla.,  (First). 
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PASTORS  CONTINUED 

Following  JAMES  THOMAS  LAWSON,  Pfafftown  has  had 
seven  regular  pastors  as  here  presented. 

1937-1942.  JAMES  ALGER  LOLLIS.  Son  of  James  Walter 
Lollis  and  Mary  Ella  Cox  Lollis,  he  was  born  in  the  Antioch 
Church  community  near  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  July  24, 
1909.  Antioch  is  historic  as  being  the  first  church  of  its  faith, 
(1831),  organized  in  South  Carolina.  Alexander  Campbell 
preached  there  in  1838.  The  Lollis  family  removed  to  Eastern 
North  Carolina  in  1911,  where  James  was  reared  at  Dawson, 
Edward,  and  Old  Ford.  He  graduated  in  Washington,  N.  C. 
High  School  in  1928  while  his  parents  resided  in  the  Old  Ford 
parsonage.  He  received  his  A.B.  at  Milligan  College,  Tenn.,  1932, 
and  his  B.D.  at  Yale  in  June,  1937.  His  student  ministry  from 
Yale  was  at  the  Memorial  Baptist  Church  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; 
during  summer  vacations  meanwhile  he  supplied  at  the  Melrose 
Avenue  Christian  Church,  Roanoke,  Va.  He  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  Elk  Falls  church  near  Elk  Park,  N.  C.  on  November 
8,  1928,  and  ministered  to  the  Church  at  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va., 
1932-'33. 

On  June  23,  1936,  he  married  Lorraine  Lyon,  of  Asheville, 
N.  C,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lyon.  James  and  Lor- 
raine had  been  seniors  together  at  Milligan,  she  having  trans- 
ferred from  Arizona  State  Teachers'  College,  Tempe,  Ariz.  They 
have  three  sons,  namely:  David  Lanier,  Wayne  Lyon,  and 
James  Alan. 

Lollis  accepted  the  call  of  August  15,  1937,  to  the  pastorate  at 
Pfafftown,  and  located  there  on  the  following  October  1.  About 
this  he  said. 

After  being  away  for  nine  years  I  am  happy  to  come  back 
into  the  rich  fellowship  of  our  North  Carolina  churches 
and  especially  am  I  pleased  with  the  unusual  opportunity 
that  is  offered  by  the  Pfafftown  Church.  I  liked  the  people 
and  the  church  location  from  the  very  start  and  I  felt  that 
we  should  have  a  good  time  working  together. 

Closing  his  service  of  five  years  there  on  October  1,  1942, 
he  left  for  a  new  charge  in  Kentucky.  Summing  up  some  of 
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the  tangible  results  of  his  Pfafftown  ministry:  (1)  the  activated 
church  budget,  (annual),  was  almost  doubled;  (2)  there  were 
77  additions  to  church  membership;  (3)  the  parsonage  was 
built  and  furnished;  (4)  interior  of  sanctuary  was  redecorated 
and  basement  remodeled  with  new  furnishings;  (5)  three  Teach- 
er Training  Institutes  were  held;  (6)  there  was  left  no  current 
expense  debt,  and  only  $1800  remained  due  on  the  construction 
of  parsonage.  He  had  taught  in  the  State  Youth  Conferences 
of  Disciples  for  five  years;  had  served  on  the  State's  Council 
of  Churches  Executive  Committee,  and  had  been  vice  president 
of  the  Disciples'  State  Convention. 

His  later  ministries  have  all  been  in  Kentucky;  at  Louisville, 
(Shawnee)  ;  Bowling  Green,  (First)  ;  Danville,  (First)  ;  and 
Lexington,  (Crestwood).  While  at  Bowling  Green  in  1950,  he 
toured  Europe  with  his  brother  Albert.  They  attended  the  Pas- 
sion Play  at  Oberammergau,  Austria,  and  visited  points  in  Italy, 
Holland,  Belgium,  England,  and  Scotland.  While  at  Danville 
in  the  summer  of  1952,  he  traveled  by  chartered  plane  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  fourth  World  Convention  of  Disciples  of 
Christ  at  Melbourne,  Australia.  He  spoke  on  its  program,  and 
also  preached  incidentally  in  the  mother  church  of  that  faith 
in  the  State  of  Victoria. 

1943-1947.  PHILLIP  BYRON  CARLISLE.  He  was  born  at 
Waycross,  Ga.  in  1915.  His  parents  having  removed  to  Fitz- 
gerald, Ga.,  he  graduated  from  the  High  School  there  in  1934. 
His  A.B.  he  received  at  Transylvania  College,  Lexington,  Ky. 
in  1939,  and  his  B.D.  at  The  College  of  The  Bible  there  on  De- 
cember 19,  1942.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry 
at  Dover,  Ky.,  November  1,  1942;  one  of  those  officiating  at  the 
ordination  was  Hilton  A.  Windley,  formerly  of  Pantego,  N.  C. 
His  student  ministries  in  Kentucky  were  at  Wellsburg,  Clays- 
ville,  Mt.  Olivet,  Ludlow,  Morgan  and  Dover. 

Byron  married  Clarine  Linley.  Their  two  children  born  at 
Pfafftown  are  thus  native  Tarheels.  She  was  trained  at  Eastern 
Kentucky  State  Teachers'  College  at  Richmond,  where  she 
majored  in  Home  Economics  and  teaching  certificate,  and  re- 
ceived her  B.S.  degree.   Their  children:  Joy  and  Judy. 

Called  to  the  Pfafftown  pastorate  on  November  15,  1942,  they 
located  on  the  following  January  1  in  that  "excellent  suburban 
parish  at  the  gates  of  our  famous  hyphenated  city."  It  was 
after  they  had  given  "serious,  prayerful  consideration  to  all 
of  the  aspects  involved."  He  added:  "We  could  hope  for  nothing 
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better  than  coming  to  Carolina."  The  installation  was  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1943. 

He  closed  his  work  at  Pfafftown  on  April  15,  1947.  During 
his  tenure  he  had  developed  there  a  church  program  on  a  di- 
visional basis,  and  had  led  in  raising  more  than  $25,000  for  all 
purposes,  doubling  the  giving  for  current  expense  and  increas- 
ing the  missionary  giving  five-fold.  Their  church  school  at- 
tendance had  notably  grown  and  their  special  youth  program 
had  been  conducted  on  a  high  level.  He  had  been  the  State  Youth 
Chairman,  and  had  led  a  Religious  Emphasis  Week  at  Atlantic 
Christian  College.   Three  times  his  salary  had  been  increased. 

His  later  service  has  been  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  (First)  ; 
Mexico,  Mo.,  (First)  ;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Owensboro,  Ky.,  (First)  ; 
Vincennes,  Ind.,  (First);  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  and  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  While  Hayes  Farish  was  concluding  an  ad  interim  min- 
istry at  Owensboro  on  July  21,  1957,  he  introduced  Carlisle 
to  First  Church  there  in  part  as  follows : 

He  comes  to  you  out  of  years  of  ministerial  preparation 
and  successful  pastoral  experience,  to  occupy  a  place  as 
large  as  you  will  give  him.  He  is  capable  of  handling  aright 
the  word  of  truth,  and  projecting  programs  of  progress  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  and  community.  He  will  be 
found  a  friend  of  every  good  work,  willing  to  share  in  its 
progress. 

1947-1949.  HOWARD  GLENN  JAMES.  Native  Tarheel,  he 
was  born  in  Pitt  County  in  the  vicinity  of  Winterville  on  August 
19,  1922.  He  graduated  at  Atlantic  Christian  College  in  1944. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Chicago,  (1946-'47),  from  which 
he  reported  as  follows : 

In  addition  to  courses  in  the  fields  of  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology of  Religion,  Christian  Thought,  Old  Testament, 
and  Church  Music,  at  the  University,  I  am  studying  voice 
with  B.  Fred  Wise  at  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music, 
and  singing  in  the  choir  at  University  Church,  Disciples  of 
Christ.  Mr.  Wise  is  nationally  known  in  our  Brotherhood 
for  his  leadership  in  church  music,  and  for  an  important 
work  in  editing  the  Hymn  Book,  Christian  Worship  pub- 
lished jointly  by  the  Disciples  and  Northern  Baptists. 

Howard  received  his  B.D.  at  Duke  University  on  June  6,  1949 ; 
his  thesis:  "The  Contribution  of  Music  to  Christianity  as  sug- 
gested by  selected  milestones  of  Musical  Art."  He  married  Mar- 
garet GarrTs  of  Weldon,  N.  C.  ,  who  graduated  at  Atlantic 
Christian  College,  1943. 
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He  closed  his  work  at  Pfafftown  on  December  11,  1949.  To 
that  date  he  had  sung  in  "about  forty  revivals,"  as  stated  in 
the  December,  1949,  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Christian. 

His  later  ministries  have  been  at  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C, 
(First)  ;  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  (First)  ;  and  at  Red  Oak,  Pitt 
County,  N.  C,  which  is  his  old  home  church  where  his  pastoral 
leadership  has  been  markedly  effective  for  growth  and  enlarging 
service  of  that  thriving  rural  church. 

1950-1956.  CLAUDE  RUSSELL  MACDONALD.  A  native  of 
West  Virginia,  he  was  born  at  Paw  Paw  in  1913.  There  in 
1924  he  was  baptized  by  Lawson  Campbell,  Pfafftown  pastor, 
who  was  there  holding  a  revival,  and  for  whom  Claude  has  ever 
had  a  warm  memory.  He  graduated  from  Fort  Hill  High  School, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  in  1931,  and  in  1932  from  Catherman's  Bus- 
iness School  in  that  city.  Later  he  worked  ten  years  as  an  as- 
sistant accountant  for  Kelly  Springfield  Tires. 

In  1944  he  enrolled  at  Transylvania  College,  Lexington,  Ky., 
graduated  with  honor  in  1947,  and  completed  the  course  at 
The  College  of  the  Bible  there  on  March  24,  1950,  to  receive 
his  B.D.  at  commencement  the  following  June  16;  his  five-year 
student  pastorate  was  at  Petersburg,  Ky.  Representing  his 
seminary  he  was  one  of  seventeen  students  chosen  by  the  Ameri- 
can Interseminary  Movement  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  World 
Student  Christian  Federation  in  the  Netherlands,  September 
7-13,  1948,  and  incidentally  on  the  occasion  to  attend  the  Am- 
sterdam meeting  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  gave 
him  an  enriching  experience.  While  in  Lexington  he  worked 
on  the  news  staff  of  the  Herald  and  taught  accountancy  in  two 
business  schools. 

Mrs.  MacDonald,  (nee  Thelma  Virginia  Reckley),  native  of 
Cumberland,  Md.,  was  skilled  in  children's  work,  had  taught 
in  Chi  Rho  camps,  had  supervised  vacation  church  schools,  and 
had  been  a  leader  in  woman's  missionary  work.  Their  children : 
John  Russell,  and  Nancy  Ann. 

The  MacDonalds  called  to  Pfafftown,  located  in  the  parsonage 
there  on  May  1,  1950,  leaving  for  their  Strasburg,  Va.  pastorate 
on  February  1,  1956.  The  Educational  Building  at  Pfafftown 
had  been  completed  and  dedicated,  valued  at  $70,000,  during  his 
ministry  there,  and  the  sanctuary  had  been  remodeled.  There 
had  been  substantial  growth  in  all  departments,  particularly 
in  missionary  giving.  Visitation  evangelism  had  been  pushed 
and  there  had  been  108  additions  providing  a  net  increase  in 
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church  membershp  from  190  to  240.  The  yearly  church  bud- 
get had  risen  from  $5,400  to  $17,000.  Having  been  adjudged 
"the  Rural  Minister  of  the  Year  in  North  Carolina,"  by  The 
Progressive  Farmer  and  Emory  University  he  was  awarded  a 
scholarship  in  the  Town  and  Country  School  for  Rural  Min- 
isters held  at  the  Emory  School  of  Theology,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July 
12-20,  1955.  Said  MacDonald,  "I  explained  to  them  that  I  was 
accepting  it  on  behalf  of  many  rural  ministers  of  the  year 
whose  work  perhaps  was  not  publicized." 

His  later  ministries  have  been  at  Strasburg,  Va.,  and  Erlanger, 
Ky. 

1956-1960.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  WOLFORD.  He  was  born  at 
Beckley,  W.  Va.,  November  16,  1926.  There  he  was  baptized 
at  the  First  Christian  Church  by  Richie  E.  Ware  on  November 
16,  1942.  His  training  was  in  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School 
in  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  and  in  Lynchburg  College,  Va.  (A.B.,  1947). 
His  B.D.  he  received  at  The  College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  1950.  Work  he  has  also  done  toward  a  master's  Degree  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  His  student  pastorates  were  in 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.  There  followed  his  pastorate  of  six 
years  and  three  months  at  the  Lebanon,  Ky.  Christian  Church, 
in  which  112  new  members  were  added  to  the  church,  its  cur- 
rent annual  budget  doubled,  and  its  missionary  giving  tripled. 

He  married  Mildred  Cox  Hawkins,  native  of  Lynchburg,  Va., 
at  Frankfort,  Ky.  on  January  2,  1948.  She  has  an  A.B.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Their  two  children :  Stephen 
Mark,  and  Sarah  Marie. 

Called  by  the  Pfafftown  Church  they  located  with  it  on  April 
8,  1956.  Two  years  thereafter  there  was  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  the  total  church  budget  subscribed  which  enabled  it  to  name 
Daisy  Bell  Edgerton  as  its  Living  Link  Missionary  in  Japan. 
Before  its  Every-member  Canvass  in  1959,  Ross  J.  Allen,  State 
Secretary,  and  the  pastor,  led  the  church  in  a  tithing  campaign 
which  resulted  in  a  three-fold  increase  in  number  of  tithers 
and  a  growing  recognition  of  total  stewardship  responsibilities. 
Also  43  new  members  united  with  the  church.  In  March,  1960, 
he  accepted  the  call  to  the  Broad  Street  Christian  Church,  New 
Bern,  N.  C,  where  he  has  since  been  serving. 

1960-1964.  FREDERICK  EDWIN  WARREN.  Born  Novem- 
ber 21,  1932,  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  he  grew  up  there  in  the  River- 
side Christian  Church,  of  which  Arthur  McKinley  Depew  was 
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pastor.  Fred  is  a  nephew  of  Harry  B.  McCormick,  a  former 
president  of  the  United  Christian  Missionary  Society. 

Fred's  training  was  in  the  University  of  Florida,  1950-'54, 
where  he  received  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree,  later  earning 
his  A.B.  at  Philips  University,  Enid,  Okla.  His  graduate  course 
was  at  Butler  University  which  awarded  him  an  M.S.  He  pre- 
viously had  won  his  B.D.  at  Christian  Theological  Seminary 
there  in  Indianapolis.  He  had  also  done  work  toward  a  Doc- 
torate at  the  University  of  Illinois.  His  student  pastorates 
were  at  Spivey,  Kan.,  and  Nameless  Creek,  Indiana.  At  the 
former  place  he  led  successfully  their  building  campaign  for 
a  $40,000  sanctuary. 

Mrs.  Warren,  (nee  Irene  Vermilion),  was  for  a  time  secretary 
to  Jessie  Trout  at  the  Indianapolis  U.C.M.S.  office.  She  at- 
tained her  A.B.  at  Philips  University,  and  was  a  volunteer  for 
the  Foreign  Missions  field.  The  Warrens  have  two  children: 
Harry  McCormick,  and  James  Edwin. 

Installed  at  Pfafftown  June  25,  1960,  they  came  from  Bement, 
111.,  where  during  his  two-year  pastorate  the  church  member- 
ship was  increased  by  53  per  cent  and  church  school  attendance 
by  32  per  cent.  Also  a  $25,000  fund  was  raised  at  Bement 
toward  the  erection  of  their  new  educational  plant. 

The  Pfafftown  work  in  every  department  made  gratifying- 
gains  during  his  four  years  and  four  months  ministry  there; 
particularly  did  their  missionary  giving  improve  from  the  total 
amount,  ("outreach"),  of  $2,874  in  1960,  per  capita,  $11.54,  to 
$5,710  in  1964,  per  capita,  $18.78.  The  Warrens  by  the  depth 
and  warmth  of  their  Christian  personalities  made  many  friends 
there  and  elsewhere  in  "The  Old  North  State."  These  can  never 
forget  them.  When  they  left  for  their  new  field  at  Madison 
Avenue  Church,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  he  published  in  part  this 
farewell : 

One  cannot  live  in  a  community  for  over  four  years  with- 
out becoming  a  part  of  it.  Though  in  distance  we  will  be 
270  miles  away,  a  vital  part  of  our  lives  must  necessarily 
remain  in  Pfafftown.  We  sincerely  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunities and  spirit  of  cooperation  given  to  us  by  the  entire 
membership.  You  must  know  that  we  leave  with  regret 
and  sorrow  for  we  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  serving  our 
Lord  here.  The  new  shepherd  will  be  lucky  indeed  to  have 
such  faithful  and  dedicated  sheep  in  his  flock.  I  plan  to 
preach  next  Sunday,  (September  27,  1964),  on  the  topic: 
"The  church  I  would  leave  to  my  successor." 
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1965-  DONALD  GENE  FARRIOR.  He  was  born  in  Rich- 
lands,  N.  C,  February  19,  1938,  son  of  William  Escal  Farrior 
and  Sarah  Lee  Taylor  Farrior.  He  is  a  great-nephew  of  John 
Thomas  Saunders  who  was  the  PfafFtown  pastor,  1930-'33. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  nativity  of  ten  preachers  of  Disciples 
of  Christ  is  of  the  Richlands-Catherine  Lake  community,  name- 
ly; the  three  Saunders  brothers,  John  T.,  Joseph  A.,  and  D. 
Guy,  C.  B.  Mashburn,  W.  Andrew  Askew,  Clem  Cox,  Amos  W. 
Huffman,  Cecil  A.  Jarman,  Nixon  A.  Taylor,  and  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Donald  is  the  seventh  child  born  in  a  family 
of  six  boys  and  three  girls. 

He  graduated  from  Richlands  High  School  in  May,  1956.  In 
attendance  at  Butler  University  until  June,  1959,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Disciple  Student  Fellowship  there.  He  transferred 
to  Earlham  College  for  work  under  D.  Elton  Trueblood  where 
he  received  his  A.B.  in  Religion  in  1961.  In  that  year  also  he 
won  the  Indiana  State  Oratorical  Contest,  and  was  later  given 
the  Stubbs  award,  and  elected  to  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  national 
honorary  speech  fraternity.  Enrolling  in  the  Christian  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Indianapolis,  in  1961,  he  received  his  B.D. 
there  in  January,  1965.  While  there  he  was  vice  president  of 
the  Student  Council.  While  in  college  he  ministered  in  Indiana 
at  Greensfork,  and  Lizton.  At  Lizton  he  led  the  church  in  top- 
ping its  goal  by  48  per  cent  in  giving  to  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
Capital  Funds  Appeal  over  a  three-year  period. 

While  at  Butler  on  June  14,  1959,  he  married  Janet  Mae  Ru- 
benking,  fellow-student  and  associate  in  the  work  of  University 
Park  Christian  Church  in  Indianapolis.  She  attended  Earlham 
College  with  Donald,  and  received  there  her  A.B.  in  Sociology. 
Their  son  Christopher  was  born  July  10,  1963. 

Donald  accepted  the  Pfafftown  call  in  November,  1964,  to 
locate  there  the  following  February  1.  Answering  my  request 
on  January  11,  1965,  he  gave  this  faithful  word. 

I  have  accepted  a  church  that  is  already  rich  in  tradition, 
strong  in  Christian  concern,  and  involved  in  responsible 
action.  In  many  ways  it  is  already  a  great  church;  but  I 
trust  that  in  the  service  of  Christ,  it  may  become  greater 
yet.  I  only  pray  that  I  may  be  able,  at  the  threshold  of  our 
second  century  of  service,  to  carry  on  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  have  labored  here  before  me.  With  the  counsel 
of  God,  the  loving  support  of  our  own  people,  and  the  pray- 
erful concern  of  our  friends,  I  pledge  myself  to  the  people 
of  the  Pfafftown  Christian  Church. 
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CHURCH  COVENANT 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  A  Church  Covenant  Entered  Into 
By  The  Congregation  of  the  Pfafftown,  N.  C.  Christian  Church, 
January  6,  1957. 

Affirming  our  membership  in  the  holy  church  through  all 
the  world,  and  our  fellowship  in  this  congregation  with  those 
who  have  obtained  like  faith,  we  renew  our  vows  of  fidelity  to 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  solemnly  covenant  and  promise: 

That  we  will  walk  together  in  brotherly  love,  as  is  becoming 
in  members  of  a  Christian  Church;  that  we  will  exercise  an 
affectionate  care  and  watchfulness  over  each  other,  and  faith- 
fully admonish  and  entreat  one  another  as  occasion  may  require. 

That  we  will  not  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together 
for  the  breaking  of  bread,  nor  neglect  to  pray  for  ourselves  and 
others. 

That  we  will  endeavor  to  bring  up  such  as  may  at  any  time 
be  under  our  care,  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord, 
and  by  a  pure  and  holy  example,  to  win  our  kindred  and  ac- 
quaintances to  the  Saviour,  to  holiness,  and  to  eternal  life. 

That  we  will  rejoice  in  each  other's  happiness,  and  endeavor 
with  tenderness  and  sympathy  to  bear  each  other's  burdens  and 
sorrows. 

That  we  will  not  bring  forward  to  the  church  a  complaint 
against  any  member  for  any  personal  trespass  against  us,  until 
we  have  taken  the  steps  pointed  out  by  Christ  in  his  instructions 
to  his  disciples,  and  that  all  private  offenses  which  can  be  pri- 
vately settled,  we  will  never  make  public. 

That  we  will  live  circumspectly  in  the  world,  setting  a  worthy 
example,  and  remembering  that  as  we  have  been  voluntarily 
buried  by  baptism,  and  have  been  raised  up  from  the  emble- 
matic grave,  so  there  is  on  us  a  special  obligation  henceforth 
to  lead  a  new  and  holy  life. 
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That  we  will  strive  together  for  the  support  of  a  faithful  and 
evangelical  ministry  among  us;  that  according  to  our  abilities 
and  opportunities  we  will,  as  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord,  do 
good  to  all  men,  especially  helping  to  extend  the  gospel  in  its 
purity  and  power  to  the  whole  human  family,  and  that  we  will 
regularly  support  the  work  of  the  church  by  systematic  contri- 
butions of  money. 

And  that  through  life,  amidst  evil  report  and  good  report,  we 
will  humbly  and  earnestly  seek  to  live  to  the  glory  of  Him  who 
hath  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  His  eternal  light. 
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OTHER  PFAFFTOWN  PIONEERS 

During  the  years  1867-'70,  there  was  a  goodly  number  of 
accessions  to  the  Pfafftown  Christian  Church.  An  informal 
record  of  these  was  kept  by  Evangelist  Wilson  in  a  ledger  which 
has  been  preserved  and  is  currently  in  the  hands  of  his  grand- 
daughter Mrs.  Martha  Wilson  Myers,  whose  residence  is  near 
the  church.  This  extant  ledger  has  enabled  Miss  Sadie,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Myers,  to  compile  valuable  facts  about  this  particular 
pioneering  personnel  of  the  late  1860's.  Obviously  it  is  of  pri- 
mary religious  and  sociological  value  to  those  concerned  where 
the  entries  yield  detailed  information  which  otherwise  might 
perchance  be  obscured  or  remain  unknown.  Wherefore  we 
edit  it  as  based  upon  Miss  Wilson's  archival  transcription  and 
her  knowledgeable  interpretation  of  the  data.  No  entry  in 
the  table  of  vital  statistics  which  follows  has  been  briefed  else- 
where by  the  author. 

Bitting,  Mrs.  Joseph  Anthony,  (nee  Louisa  Philipina  Wilson), 
Aug.  4,  1837  -  Jan.  6,  1919,  sister  of  Virgil  Angelo  Wilson. 

Bolejack,  Mrs.  John,  (nee  Sally  Smith). 

Brann,  Henry,  married  Rebecca  Hendrix. 

Brietz,  Miss  Carrie,  lived  at  Solomon  PfafFs  house  and  taught 
his  young  daughter  Rosa  V.  PfafT. 

Briggs,  Martin,  Aug.  25,  1803  -  Oct.  10,  1881,  father  of  W.  A. 
and  R.  E.  Briggs. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  Martin,  (nee  Sally  Davis),  of  East  Bend,  N.  C. 

Briggs,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  (nee  Sally  Lovell),  lived  near  Tobaccoville, 
N.  C. 

Butner,  Mrs.  James  C,  (nee  Lydia  Brady),  originally  from 
Virginia,  lived  near  Seward,  N.  C. 

Conrad,  Mrs.  Wiley,  (nee  Delphia  Augusta  Conrad)  ,  Dec.  2, 
1848 -Sept.  8,  1926.  Daughter  of  Joseph  Conrad  and  Nancy 
Stoltz  Conrad.  Delphia  was  the  second  wife  of  Wiley  Conrad. 

Doub,  Mrs.  Daniel,  (nee  Elizabeth  Petree).  Her  brothers: 
Ezekiel  and  Riley  Frost  Petree,  and  her  sister,  Rebecca,  (Mrs. 
Augustus  Jeremiah  Helsabeck) .  Daniel  Doub  was  a  Methodist 
preacher. 
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Elliott,  Mrs.  H.  H.  (nee  Felitia  Flynt),  daughter  of  Proctor 
Flynt  and  Elizabeth  Vest  Flynt.  She  married  H.  H.  Elliott  on 
June  1,  1866.  Removed  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  their  des- 
cendants currently  reside. 

Flynt,  Mrs.  George  H.,  (nee  Phiza  Ann  Conrad),  daughter  of 
Leonard  Conrad,  and  half-sister  to  Mrs.  Julius  Abraham  Tran- 
sou.   Phiza  was  born  April  20,  1820;  died  Aug.  13,  1905. 

Flynt,  Mrs.  Proctor,  (nee  Betsy  Vest,  sister  of  Sally  Vest, 
and  mother  of  Felitia  (Flynt)  Elliott. 

Foltz,  Mrs.  J.  Ed,  (nee  Laura  Dalton),  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Amanda  (Doub)  Wilson.  She  married  J.  Ed.  Foltz  at  her 
father's  home  on  March  2,  1872. 

Fultz,  Mrs.  John,  (nee  Julia  Wallis).  They  were  married  Feb. 
13,  1841.  Their  infant  in  1844  was  the  first  to  be  buried  in  the 
old  Pfafftown  cemetery,  the  site  being  then  in  the  dense  wood- 
land. 

Hauser,  Mrs.  John  Henry,  (nee  Flora  Transou).  They  were 
married  Feb.  19,  1871,  evangelist  Wilson,  officiating.  Hauser 
lived  at  Dowelton,  N.  C. 

Hauser,  Miss  Levisa  Ferylla,  Jan.  3,  1840  -  June  2,  1914, 
daughter  of  Sam  Hauser,  and  granddaughter  of  Silver  Hauser. 

Hein,  Mrs.  J.,  (nee  Frances  Ledford),  daughter  of  John  Led- 
ford  and  Mahala  Styers  Ledford.  Frances  was  born  Oct.  5, 
1851 ;  died  Feb.  1,  1935.  Her  second  marriage  was  to  Martin 
Peoples,  (Jan.  18,  1849  -  Nov.  11,  1936.) 

Helsabeck,  Augustus  Jeremiah,  Aug.  31,  1822  -  Dec.  12,  1907, 
buried  at  the  old  family  graveyard  between  Rural  Hall  and 
King.  A  great-grandson,  Fred  Helsabeck  is  currently  president 
of  Culver-Stockton  College,  Canton,  Mo. 

Helsabeck,  Mrs.  Augustus  Jeremiah,  (nee  Hannah  Rebecca 
Petree),  July  13,  1829  -  Feb.  27,  1876.  They  were  married  May 
19,  1851. 

Hendrix,  Brandt,  a  miller;  also  a  preacher. 

Hendrix,  Mrs.  Brandt,  (nee  Paulina  Yates)  ;  two  of  their 
children:  Sam  Hendrix  of  Bixby,  N.  C,  and  Mrs.  Ellis  Saylor; 
a  great-grandchild,  Berger  Saylor. 

Henley,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Reich,  sister  of  the  first  wife  of  John 
Styers. 
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Hilton,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  (nee  Eliza  Kirby)  ;  they  were  married 
Dec.  19,  1875.  She  was  daughter  of  William  J.  Kirby,  and 
sister  of  Joe  Kirby. 

Keiger,  Henry  W.,  Aug.  29,  1836  -  April  21,  1908;  married 
the  widow,  Mrs.  Mahala  Styers  Ledford,  July  17,  1856. 

Kirby,  William  J.,  born  about  1818;  lived  in  Old  Town  Dis- 
trict.  He  was  the  father  of  Joe  Kirby. 

Ledford,  Mrs.  John,  (nee  Mahala  J.  Styers),  March  1,  1827  - 
Aug.  10,  1913;  they  married  Sept.  22,  1845.  He  died,  and  her 
second  marriage  was  to  Henry  W.  Keiger. 

Lehman,  Daniel  Seaton,  son  of  Henry  Renatus  Lehman  and 
Pamela  Elizabeth  Wolff  Lehman.  He  married  first,  Eliza  Ann 
Ronk  and  second,  Mariah  Hauser. 

Leinbach,  Mrs.  Lewis  W.,  (nee  Louisa  R.  Petree).  They  mar- 
ried Aug.  14,  1874.  She  was  daughter  of  Ezekiel  B.  Petree. 
Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Doub  is  currently  a  "devout" 
Pfafftown  Disciple. 

Lester,  Mrs.  Isaac  (America).  Their  home  place  was  east 
of  Shattalon  Drive. 

Long,  John  A.,  Sept.  7,  1842  -  Sept.  4,  1915. 

Long,  Mrs.  John  A.,  (nee  Mary  Sprinkle),  May  5,  1843  -  Dec. 
14,  1924.  Their  children:  Gene,  Ben,  Mrs.  Fletcher  Doub,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Whitman,  Mrs.  Ada  Sapp. 

Long,  Mrs.  Melissa  (Dalton),  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Dalton 
and  Amanda  Doub  Dalton,  and  granddaughter  of  Michael  Doub, 
Methodist  preacher  for  46  years. 

Marshall,  Jesse,  married  Mary  Ann  Conrad,  sister  of  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Transou,  lived  between  Vienna  and  Lewisville. 

Miller,  Mrs.  John  Benjamin,  (nee  Martha  Hill  Davis  Miller), 
Nov.  16,  1811  -  Aug.  23,  1884,  She  was  step-mother  of  Solomon 
Augustine  Miller. 

Miller,  Robert  Jacob,  Aug.  20,  1846  -  May  26,  1913,  son  of 
John  Benjamin  Miller  and  his  second  wife,  Martha  Hill  Davis 
Miller.  Robert  Jacob  married  Martha  E.  Ledford,  Feb.  14, 
1872,  and  both  were  members  of  the  Pfafftown  Christian  Church 
prior  to  their  marriage. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Robert  J.,  (nee  Martha  E.  Ledford),  May  22, 
1853  -  April  14,  1907. 
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Moore,  Mrs.  Charles  Edward,  (nee  Eliza  Shouse),  April  7, 
1851  -  May  9,  1932,  daughter  of  Henry  Calvin  Shouse,  and  Ade- 
line Matilda  Ziglar-Shouse,  married  second,  John  Tucker  Moore. 
She  was  "one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  and  beloved"  of  the 
early  Pfafftown  Disciples. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Gabriel,  (nee  Margaret  Helsabeck),  daughter  of 
Augustus  Jeremiah  Helsabeck  and  Rebecca  Petree  Helsabeck. 

Petree,  Ezekiel  B.,  Aug.  27,  1825  -  Jan.  1887,  brother  of  Riley 
Frost  Petree  and  Petree  Helsabeck,  and  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Doub. 

Petree,  Mrs.  Ezekiel  B.,  (nee  Elizabeth  Collins).  They  were 
married  Sept.  28,  1848. 

Petree,  Frank,  Jan.  25,  1849  -  Oct.  12,  1927,  son  of  Riley  Frost 
Petree  and  Oletha  Helsabeck  Petree,  married  Julia  Frances 
Rierson  who  lived  from  April  20,  1853  -  Oct.  27,  1944. 

Petree,  Jacob,  brother  of  Frank,  married  Mary  Tuttle;  both 
were  Pfafftown  Disciples.  He  became  a  Christian  Minister 
and  lived  in  Arkansas. 

Petree,  Riley  Frost,  July  28,  1820  -  Jan.  15,  1902. 

Petree,  Mrs.  Riley  Frost,  (nee  Oletha  M.  Helsabeck),  May  6, 
1830-Nov.  4,  1904;  they  married  Oct.  14,  1845.  She  was 
daughter  of  Jacob  Helsabeck  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Doub  Helsa- 
beck. 

Petree,  Wesley,  June  2,  1852  -  Jan.  5,  1931,  brother  of  Frank 
and  Jacob,  married,  first  Martha  A.  Newsome,  who  lived  from 
Sept.  23,  1856  -  Sept.  2,  1894.  His  second  marriage  was  to 
Mary  Lee  Venable. 

Pfaff,  Emanuel,  great-grandson  of  Peter  Pfaff,  Sr.  He  was 
a  blacksmith  and  farmer. 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Emanuel,  (nee  Susan  Ledford). 

Pfaff,  J.  Sidney,  Dec.  24,  1847  -  Feb.  8,  1925,  married  Hattie 
Clodfelter;  lived  in  Waughtown. 

Poindexter,  Mrs.  Roland,  (nee  Lisetta  Warner). 

Rayle,  Mrs.  Bartlett  Y.,  (nee  Ellen  Shepherd  Lehman), 
daughter  of  Henry  Renatus  Lehman,  and  Pamela  Elizabeth  Wolff 
Lehman.  The  Rayles  married  Oct.  14,  1861 ;  he  was  a  graduate 
of  Trinity  College,  near  High  Point,  N.  C. 
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Shore,  Mrs.  Augustus  E.,  (nee  Ann  E.  Keiger),  Sept.  19, 
1832 -Nov.  3,  1910,  mother  of  Mrs.  Delia  Shore  Davis,  and 
grandmother  of  Mrs.  Sue  Dell  Hall. 

Smith,  Allen  P.,  has  descendants  in  the  King-Tobaccoville  vi- 
cinity. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Allen  P.,  (nee  Elizabeth  S.  Styers),  they  married 
Aug.  14,  1839.  She  was  a  sister  of  John  A.  Styers,  and  Mahala 
A.  Ledford  Kiger,  and  Antonette  Speas. 

Spainhour,  William  A.,  Dec.  9,  1821  -  Oct.  31,  1895,  married 
Mary  Catherine  Petree,  March  15,  1843.  She  was  born  Aug.  8, 
1823 ;  died,  July  3,  1891.  She  was  a  sister  of  Riley  Frost  Petree, 
Ezekiel  Petree,  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Helsabeck. 

Speas,  Mrs.  Edwin  N.,  (nee  Antonette  A.  Styers),  sister  of 
John  A.  Styers,  and  grandmother  of  Dr.  D.  C.  Speas. 

Terry,  Lewis,  never  married,  son  of  John  Jenkins  Terry,  lived 
in  southeast  Stokes  County. 

Tesh,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  (nee  Alvira  Mahaley  Styers),  daughter  of 
John  A.  Styers  and  Eliza  Reich  Styers. 

Tipton,  Mrs.  Harriet  PfafT,  daughter  of  Emanuel  PfafF  and 
Susan  Ledford  Pfaff.  She  was  said  to  have  been  married  twice. 

Transou,  Mrs.  Lewis,  (nee  Nancy  Flynt),  daughter  of  John 
P.  Flynt.  Her  father  married  Elizabeth  East  on  July  21,  1829. 
Her  first  husband  was  lost  in  Confederate  military  service; 
her  second  marriage  was  to  Edwin  Transou  of  Boonville,  N.  C. 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Petree,  daughter  of  Riley  Frost  Petree 
and  Oletha  Helsabeck  Petree. 

Werner,  Jesse,  brother  of  Jacob  Werner,  who  lived  at  Seward, 
N.  C.  Jesse's  first  marriage,  Aug.  28,  1871,  was  to  Lucinda 
Kreger ;  his  second  to  Rebecca  Hawkins ;  his  third  to  a  lady 
whose  first  name  was  Barbara. 

Wolff,  John  A.,  was  born  April  18,  1841 ;  died  Jan.  13,  1906. 

Wolff,  Mrs.  John  A.,  (nee  Cynthia  Elizabeth  Hampton),  Dec. 
7,  1837  -  Dec.  __.  ,  1890.  They  married  Oct.  12,  1860,  and  were 
the  parents  of  J.  Walter  Wolff,  Christian  preacher. 
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